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THROUGH THE EYE 
OF THE STORM /17: 





Free Space 





Lethargy at a standstill 


My lethargy has been brought to a 
screeching halt by the appearance of 
Mordecai Richler’s excerpted article in 
the December / January 78 issue of the 
Magazine. I had resolved for several years 
to write a short piece, in the main to 
advertise to Georgian contemporaries who 
care that I am still around, and to elicit 
from them their own whereabouts. 
Richler’s article, I say, has shattered my 
inertness and impelled me to pen this. 

I have always admired Morty’s writing. 
He has consistently deserved the praise 
and honor heaped on him over the past 
two decades. However, I do think that 
when he focuses his particular brand of 
biases on his alma mater, others, whose 
perceptual apparatuses are constructed 
differently, need to respond and even 
retaliate. 

Sir George never did pall on me as it 
apparently did on Morty. But then I was a 
newly arrived immigrant who found at 
SGWC a haven from so, much that was 
traumatically new, threatening and lonely 
in the larger Montreal society. I, too, 
recall with affection my friendship with 
many Georgians: Chris, Bob, Maureen, 
Shirley, Max, George, Marvin... friends 
who taught me through our associations 
what it meant to transcend differences of 
nationality, religion, language. By ‘tran- 
scend’ I do not mean ignore or side-step, 
but rather to see beyond parochialisms to a 
closer relationship that culminates in 
genuine criticism and mutual growth. 

Richler’s Jewishness is unlike mine 
which was and is more private, less on 


Trevor J. Phillips 


public display, not so easily triggered, yet 
equally real. I remember that following 
George Linder’s election to the presidency 
of the Evening Students’ Undergraduate 
Society, early in the 50s, George and | 
talked in the office of the Georgian, of 
which I was then editor. We had both, it 
seemed, been approached by acquaintan- 
ces who had made passing reference to the 
fact that only at Sir George could two Jews 
be elevated simultaneously to a couple of 
the highest student posts in the college. We 
confided in one another that, in fact, it 
was our British and not our religious 
heritage that we felt was obvious to all. 
Being British in a Canadian society 
affected our consciousness more than 
being Jewish in a gentile one. 

I was earlier accused of anti-semitism by 
some of Richler’s supporters when he and 


Readers are invited to contribute to Free 
Space, aregular column devoted to 
seasonal tales or stories of no particular 
moment and indeterminate length. 
Please apply to the editor, Bishop 
Court, 211, orwrite, Concordia 
University Magazine, Information 
Office, Concordia University, 1455 de 
Matronneuve Boulevard VW est, 
Montreal. Telephone inquiries at 
879-8497, 
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I were active candidates for the editorship 
of the Georgian. The accusation was 
presumably a symptom of the then 
prevalent, naive notion that to be Jewish 
in Montreal meant one had certain 
identifiable and specifiable characteristics 
of a native born. I sported an English 
accent, did not ‘look Jewish’ nor 
constantly advertise the fact, and was 
running against a known, ‘obvious’ Jew... 
ergo, I was an anti-semite. I am pleased to 
state that this was the one and only time I 
encountered this particular brand of logic 
on Drummond Street. 

(Both Morty and I needed in the worst 
way the fee waiver that accompanied the 
editorship. One noon just prior to the 
election, we exchanged financially moti- 
vated intimacies over a coke. Morty 
admitted he’s have to quit school if he 
failed to land the position; my plight was 
similar. I recognized even then his 
superior—to mine—talents as a writer and 
understood full well that he’d probably 
make a more lasting contribution to the 
paper than I, but I felt that my abilities as 
an organizer of staff functions and overall 
leader exceeded his. I won the election and 
Morty left school. I was so right about his 
literary talents.) 

Sir George and I were entirely 
compatible. I worked myself to a frazzle on 
the paper for the two years I was editor, 
and on various committees, and in turn 
the college nurtured me in the early days 
of conflict and accommodation, affording 
me self-assurance and inner confidence, 
North American style that were—I now 





Sir George in the 50s was no ‘‘fin- 
ishing school for losers’’. I had a 
roster of fine professors whose ideas 
and lectures fed my mind and 
provoked intellectual activity all 
through that period. It was these 
men and women I came to admire 
and respect and on whose tech- 
niques and methods I have at- 
tempted to model my own teaching 
career. 


see with great clarity—so vital to my 
subsequent careers on this continent. 
Today, I value my academic experiences 
of that era: courses in literature, genetics, 
history, and general semantics were 
especially stimulating and long-lasting in 
their effect. I was one of those fortunate 
enough to have studied in both day and 
evening colleges, slogging away in the 
latter with colleagues who, like myself, 
had put in a full day at either office or 
factory. Richler forgets, I think, that as 
unique an experience as was studying 
nights, attending the day college with its 
relatively small number of students— 
about 7OO, I recall—was also one to 
cherish and appreciate. 

Sir George in the 50s was no ‘‘finishing 
school for losers’’. Undoubtedly one 
found courses which in today’s jargon 
would be termed Mickey Mouse, and 
others taught by ‘‘inadequate’’ instruct- 
ors. But I must have been uncharacter- 
istically—for me—discriminating in my 
choice of classes, as I had a roster of fine 
professors whose ideas and lectures fed my 
mind and provoked intellectual activity all 
through that period. It was these men and 
women I came to admire and respect and 
on whose techniques and methods I have 
attempted to model my own teaching 
career. 


Mordecai Richler’s comments direct- 
ed at the ‘‘quota system’’ allegedly 
maintained by Sir George are gratuitous. 
The fact is we used to feel a sense of pride 
(superiority?) that each of the three major 
religions was represented by approximate- 
ly one-third of all the students in the day 
college. Despite its official denial at the 
time, it was McGill and not us that 
sported a quota system for Jews, and the 
Georgian was quick to capitalise journal- 
istically on the fact. As I implied at the 
outset, too often one’s culture, including 
nationality and religion, blurs the vision 
and provides simplistic answers to com- 
plex situations. Sir George Williams 
College was one of the earliest agents in 
my lite to illustrate this truism and to 
encourage me to intellectualize it. 

* Let me say finally that the biggest fault 
of the anglophone student of a generation 
ago was his myopia concerning the very 
first stirrings of the quiet revolution. 
Current events in Quebec should make us 
all realize the degree to which we were 
ignorant of or did not choose to see the 
political activities of French Canadian 
intellectuals, several of whom—including 


Trudeau and Lévesque—were conspiring 
not two blocks from the “Y’. But then, it 
was our generation which closed the blind 
pig on Stanley Street, the Nite Cap... but 
that’s a story for another time. 


Trevor J. Philiips (BA 53, SGWC) 
teaches educational philosophy at Bowling 
Green State University in Ohio (ztp code 
43403 for people who want to rekindle old 
times). The Richler article was excerpted 
from the recently published Companion 
History of SGW which contains, among 
other things, excerpts of an interview with 
Ted Sheffield, SGW registrar in the early 
‘40s, and the first person responsible for 
applying the quota system. The quota on 
first year students was continued until 1952 
when it was finally dropped because it 
couldn't be tolerated any longer, according 
to Sheffield's successor as registrar, D.B. 
Clarke. McGill restrictions caused a rapid 
increase in Jewish enrolment at Sir George 
and authorities invoked the quota here to 
maintain a Christian complexion, given its 
YMCA roots. So the argument went. 


| PHILLIPS, Trevor J. 
| Manchester, England 
| High Pavement, Nottingham, U.K. 
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FIRST THINGS FIRST 


Mr. Bryce Mackasey 
MNA 

Parliament Buildings 
Quebec G1A 1A4 
(cc: C.U. Magazine) 


Dear Mr. Mackasey, 

I know it was an aberration, a mental 
block, a slip and you know so. But I doubt 
whether the 23,000-plus readers of the 
December-January 1978 edition of The 
Concordia University Magazine know it. I 
refer, of course, to your reported 
statement in the magazine (on page 17) to 
the apparent effect that Northern Telecom 
was no longer in Montreal. 

*“We tend to forget that there are a 
helluva lot of English-speaking people 
who are carpenters, unemployed 
truck drivers, or people who worked 
at Northern which is no longer there 
or at Canadair which is no longer 
hiring—people who worked in posi- 
tions where language wasn’t import- 
ant at the plant level. These people 
are the victims, not the professionals 
who are free to go.’’ 

One as knowledgeable as you about the 
Montreal scene knows: that Northern 
Telecom has six plants on the island of 
Montreal; that, notwithstanding layoffs 
brought about by poor national economic 
conditions, we still employ more than 
6,100 in our Montreal plants; that we are 
the largest manufacturing employer on the 
island, and had a Montreal manufacturing 
payroll of nearly $100 million last year. 

As you know, we also maintain our 
corporate head office in the city, as well as 
the headquarters for our international 
operations. Through a subsidiary, we also 
have the largest R&D function on the 
island. 

You know all this, but what are the 
readers of Concordia University magazine 
to believe, if they take your statement at 
face value? 

I am taking the liberty of sending a copy 
of this letter to Joel McCormick, editor of 
CU magazine, in the expectation he will 
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want to correct that unfortunate state- 
ment. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely , 

Roy T. Cottier 

Vice-President, Corporate Relations 
Northern Telecom 


UNITED WE LEARN, 
UNITED WE SHOULD READ 


I received my first copy of the Concordia 
University magazine and I am delighted! 
You have put together an interesting 
magazine. As usual I have some sugges- 
tions. First I would like to see both the 
Loyola and the SG Alumni information in 
one issue. My reasons for this are (i) while 
I was attending SG I knew a number of 
people at Loyola and I would be interested 
in knowing whai they are doing now, and 
Iam sure the same would be true for some 
of the Loyola Alumni. (ii) Since we are 
now one university the more we know 
about the collective background of 
Concordia the more we will be able to 
respond to our new university. 

Keep up the good work. I am sending in 
my Early Bird membership contribution 
to the Alumni office as a result of the 
reminder in the magazine. I might also 
mention I was intrigued with the story on 
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our new coat of arms. I was presented with 
a copy of the coat of arms when I left this 
summer. 

Best wishes to all for the new year. 
James R. McBride 
S.G.W.C. ’59 and 
former Concordia employee 
Ottawa 


I was delighted to receive the first 
edition of the Concordia University 
Magazine. 

Before I go into what I liked about the 
magazine, I thought it best to dispense 
with my unfavorable criticisms. First, is it 
really necessary to have two editions. 
Concordia is one university and [ think it 
is important for each of the Sir George 
Williams and the Loyola alumni group to 
know about the activities of the other. 
And while I’m on this point, I think the 
quality of the alumni notes is inadequate. 
It’s nothing like the notes I read in the 
Queen’s alumni magazine, which a friend 
gets. That’s really detailed material. It 
keeps up to date with everybody. Some one 
must organise that end of it a little better. 

Enough harping. I thought it was a 
sound magazine, though I wish Messrs. 
Mackasey and Allmand could have said a 
little more than they did. But the 
interview gave an insight into how things 
tick down river. And acid-tongued 
Mordecai Richler is, as always, a delight 
to read and I liked the other stories too. 

Keep it up. 

Christopher Allnutt, Loyola Arts 
1972. Toronto 


GOOD AND BAD READ 


I really liked your piece on Jim Duff. 
Terrific. You really captured the essence 
of Jim Duff. Thanks for a good read. 
Dave Pinto 
The Gazette 


Picked up Dec-Jan 1978 issue, turned 
through to article on The Sherbrooke 


Record—The Voice of the Eastern 
Townships since 1897—and James Duff, 
the new editor of Quebec’s third largest 
English newspaper. 

As two pages of jibberish I found out 
nothing about that newspaper. I did learn 
however that Mr. James Duff has a talent 
for utilizing a common four letter word 
with great gusto. 

I would have been greatly interested to 
find out the history of this newspaper, its 
present status and present features. 
Instead I read nothing but bull! 

Oh for better journalism at the old alma 
mater. From a graduate of Old Sir George. 
James W. Rigg (66) 


MORE NEWS OF GRADS? 


My congratulations to you for the first 
issue of the magazine. This is the basic 
ingredient of good Alumni relations, and 
of new support for the school. 

Will we be getting more news from the 
graduates? This seems in similar mags to 
be the chief attention getter. 

Robert Tittler 
History, Loyola Campus 


THANKS 


Many thanks for the comprehensive 
article you have written on the activities of 
the Centre for Building Studies in energy 
conservation in the first issue of Concordia 
University Magazine. 

Paul Fazio 
Director, CBS 


FIRST CLASS 


Just a short note to let you know that I 
think the job on the magazine was just 
super—really first class. 

We owe you a great debt of gratitude. I 
look forward to the next edition with 
anticipation. 

Bob Brodrick 
President, Loyola Alumni Assoc. 


FROM THE EDITOR 


Alumni publications are hard to figure. 
For one thing, the audience grows more 
distant from the institution it knew and 
liked best. And so a publication like this 
one should be a balance between news 
about the institution itself and news about 
graduates; if it can’t maintain a fea- 
sonable balance, and only, for example, 
dwells on the university which in- 
creasingly becomes a different place from 
what readers remember, it ceases to be 
interesting for a good slice of the 
readership. 

We try to deliver material in a topical or 
interesting way, avoiding as much as we 
can the ‘‘annual report’’ and sometimes 
stultified style of some alumni pub- 
lications. We are less in the business of 
building up the place and its people in 
public relations fashion than we are in the 
business of telling a good story. 

Coming up with the right combination 
of stories that adds up to a reasonable 
reflection of the university and the 
readership is a problem that we hope will 
be solved in the months ahead as readers 
put forward their own ideas, their own 
story submissions and put their own 
imprint on the magazine. 

We would like to make the claim after a 
while that this is the best example of a 
reader-written alumni publication in the 
country. Our address and phone number 
appear in the box below. Please feel free to 
try out your ideas on us. 

And while we’re on this business of 
reader participation: please tell your 
alumni group what you're up to, what’s 
new and what messages you'd like to pass 
on to fellow readers you likely haven't 
seen for a while. The address is on page 
35. 

This issue; The chance meeting with a 
Loyola summer student who served as 
a nurse during hostilities in Lebanon 
inspired C.U. Mag’s look at how a 
university survives against all odds 
through the never-before-published mem- 
oir of a university administrator who 
witnessed events first hand. Our round- 
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table this month features Loyola grad and 
energy minister Guy Joron in discussion 
with fellow grad and SGW-based mechan- 
ical engineering prof Hugh McQueen. 
And there’s more. 

Last issue: McGill Information Direct- 
or Andrew Allen pointed out one disaster 
we would like to apologize for here. Frank 
Kunz inexplicably arrived on the printed 
page as Peter Kunz in our review of the 
Hungarian student placement program 
last issue. Our apologies to Professor 
Kunz. 





About our two editions: The boards of 
both alumni associations determined that 
two editions would best serve the purpose 
of each association retaining a strong 
identity. 


CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE 


COMER: DENIS CLOUTIER 


C.U. Magazine is published bi-monthly 
for the 24,000 alumni of Concordia 
University, formerly Loyola College and Sir 
George Williams University. The magazine 
is published in two editions: The Loyola 
edition contains a section prepared by the 
Loyola Alumni Association; the Sir George 
edition contains a section prepared by the 
SGW Alumni Association. Unless otherwise 
‘noted, core material is prepared by the 
Information Office (B.C. 211, 879-8497) 
1455 de Maisonneuve Boul. W., Montreal. 

Submissions are welcome, although the 
publisher cannot be responsible for loss or 
damage of unsolicited material. Freelance 
and advertising rates on request. ISSN 
pending. Dépot légal, Bibliothéque natio- 
nale du Québec. Copyright (@ 1978). 

The magazine aims to be topical in 
matters of general interest, drawing on 
university and alumni resources, and to 
keep the reader posted on developments in 
che alumni and education community. It 
undertakes to publish as much reader- 
written material as possible, within the 
limits of space and taste. Unless otherwise 
‘foted, opinions expressed in the magazine 
do not reflect the official view of the alumni 
associations of the university. 

Joel McCormick, editor 





Correspondence continued 


Last issue Loyola editions carried the picture you see here, 
taken not as we suggested on the administration building's 
Front stoop. but on the steps of the suntor building as 
respondents Tim Slattery ana Ray Fregeau told us. 

We asked for any information readers had on the 
members of this religious soctety pictured in the 1927 
Loyola annual. 

Already Tim Slattery has paused to reconsider hts 
response to the question we posed Jast issue. Readers will 
understand when they look at item five. 

We print Tim Slattery's response for each person 
identified in regular type and Ray Fregeau's response in 
italics. 

Ray Fregeau, we're sure, would forgive Tim for 
suggesting that he had passed on, but there's another error 
more grievous still: Fregeau's party affiliation was not 
National Union. He served in the Liberal government of 
Adélard Godbout. On our recent vistt with the former MLA 


he had a penchant for saying ‘‘Liberal, Thank God'’. 





Top row left to right: 

1. Gavan Power '29 became a lawyer and practised in 
Quebec City. Deceased. Nephew of late Senator Chas. 
(Chubby) Power. Brother of Lorne Power '33 and Bill 
Power. 

Gavin Power. Studied law and dted at an early age. He 
was born in St Pacome, P.Q, He came to Loyola at an 
early age and was most active in all affatrs. 

2. Leonard Dunn worked for General Electric in Montreal 
for years. Retired. Class of 1931. Then in 4th High. 
Came from Granby. 

I don't seem to remember this young man. 

3. Lawrence Bartley '27 was then in his senior year, and re- 
ceived his B.A. These were officers of the Sodality for 
the College and High School together. 

Lawrence Bartley. A B.C. boy. Later returned to his 
native province. 

4. José Suinaga, younger brother of Pedro Suinaga '26. 
Did not graduate at Loyola. Class of °30. Spent two 
years or so at Loyola. Became an architect?? 

José Suinaga. Mexico City, Learned that he took up arts 
after bis stay in Montreal. 

5. Ray Fregeau '28 became a lawyer, practised at Rock Is- 
land, P.Q., and an M.P.P. for the National Union 
party. Al Fregeau '26 was his brother, who also was a 
lawyer. Believe both brothers are dead now. 

Ray Fregeau. Former M.L.A. for Stanstead. In cotton 
business in Rock Island, Que. Now retired - age 74. 


Middle row left to right: 


6. Gibby Tynan '28, halfback, his sister Helen married 
Rod (Rudolphe) Timmins, '29. All deceased. 
Gibby Tynan. A Montreal boy. Later graduated from 


Harvard Business School. Came to Montreal to vistt his 
sister, Mrs. Helen Timmins, and died suddenly in 
Quirks drugstore at age 51, 


7. Norman Smith '27, outstanding athlete, worked for 


years with Daly-Morin and retired before their bank- 
ruptcy. Died a few years ago in Florida. Originally came 
from Weymouth, Mass. 

Norman Smith. A Boston boy who came to Loyola to 
fintsh Ats last years. He was the Prefect of the '27 Sodal- 
ity. Died quite suddenly tn Flordia. He had lost two 
WIVES, 


8. Quain McCarrey '30, now in Montreal. Brother of 


Harold McCarrey '28. Great football player. Fond of 
boating. 

Quain McCarrey. From Montreal. | had dinner with his 
class '29 last Sept. 30th. 


9. Kevin O'Connor '30 died several years ago; brother of 


Joe (Joseph) '30 and Benny (Brendan) (now a judge, 
Superior Court, Montreal) '32. 

Kevin O'Connor. Home Montreal. Heard that he 
passed away a few years back. 

10. Ray Harpin was in the Class of '27, with Lawrence Bart- 
ley, Adrian (Dick) Anglin, Moore (Moose) Bannon, 
Eddie Cannon, Jack Chevrier, Eddie Christison, Eddy 
Courtemanche, Manuel Escandon, Ken McArdle, Jake 
(John) McConomy, Joe McCrea, Frank MacDonald, Jim 
McGovern, Emmett McManamy, Norman Saylor, 
Norm Smith, Walter Wall etc. 

Dr. Raymond Harpin. Attended Loyola and later 
graduated from Boston University. 


Front row left to nght: 


11. WalterElliott'31, very enterprising, the chief originator 
of the ‘‘Loyola News’’, now living, semi-retired, in 
Barrie, Ont. He was then in 4th High ‘‘A’’. Class Presi- 
dent of '31. His brother Fred is a Jesuit. 

Walter Elliott. Last I heard be was in Toronto. 

12. Billy Daly '33, then in Second High. Small and sturdy. 
Great at football and hockey. Now a Jesuit. Very 
popular. 

Vm. Daly. From Montreal. Learned later that he had 
joined the priesthood. 

13. Lionel Stanford 29. Jesuit. Died 20 July 1977, buried in 
the Holy Land. Li was the 2nd of the 4 Stanford boys: 
Walter, Lionel, Maurice '31, now a Jesuit in Darjeeling 
India and Dr. Ronald '33. 

Late Lionel Stanford, s.j. Died suddenly in Israel. Hada 
parish in Granby, Que. 

14. Maurice ‘‘Red’’ Gravel '32, then in 2nd High. Lived for 
years in Winnipeg, then worked for Morgan's (The Bay) 
in Montreal. Retired. Red's hair now white. 

Red Gravel. A Montrealer. Last I heard he was with 
Morgan's in the men's dept. before Hudson Bay took 
orer. 

15. Mickey Hawkins'31, became a Jesuit (the third Jesuit in 

the picture, allin the frontrow). Worked as a missionary 
in the Canadian North. Deceased. Book published on 
his life a few months ago. 
Late Mickey Hawkins, 5.7. Served in the Indian area in 
the north. Diedat67. Americans setup a base in his area 
and he wrote me to say that they gave him great help in 
every field. ‘God bless the Americans'' said Mickey. 
Never relieved from his post. 
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Loyolass tirst lady remembers 


The place cried out for a lady’s touch. 

Sullen institutional spaces were filled 
with suspicion and bad light. Huge 
window casings yawned curtainless to the 
great outdoors and inside a handful of 
offices served as home for 40 faculty 
members, their only link with the outside 
world a single telephone in the hallway. 

‘*The funny thing was that here were 
all these people crammed into these offices 
and they insisted on putting Mrs. Cran 
and me alone, like we were diseased.’ 
That’s what English prof Kathy Waters 
remembers of Loyola in 1962, the year 
she returned after a two year teaching stint 
at Carleton in Ottawa. This time at least 
she had some company in Mrs. Cran of the 
Classics department. 

But her first year—1959-60—was 
spent alone. “‘I remember the first time I 
realized I was the only woman teaching: 
The convocation that year was held in the 
chapel and there was this gasp that 
followed me as I went up the aisle. I guess I 
was probably the first female that most of 


those people ever associated with the 
education of males. But I'll never forget 
that gasp as I walked up and each row of 
friends and relatives saw me—I remember 
that vividly.’’ 

It was a year to remember in other ways 
too. Waters lost 35 pounds in a hectic 
schedule that included two courses a week 
at Sir George on top of her two at Loyola 
and her own studies at a teachers’ college. 
By all reckoning that would make Kathy 
Waters the original woman Concordian. 
‘*T went out of my mind: I had never 
taught and for $1300 I was teaching more 
than I teach now.”’ 

It was a memorable year in still other 
ways. Of her working conditions she 
says: “‘I remember going to Father 
Minister (the spiritual director) and saying 


I couldn’t possibly work in such hostile 


conditions and I wanted a desk lamp and I 
wanted an ashtray and I wanted curtains. 
Loyola was jetting to Utopia whether the 
Jesuits liked it or not: She got what she 
wanted. ‘‘Of course the moment I got 
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them in my office, everybody got them.”’ 

But priestly suspicion of women still 
clouded the atmosphere. “‘I certainly had 
a feeling that for the most part among the 
Jesuits there was a determined effort not 
to really acknowledge that I existed.’’ 
There was the coffee cup incident. ‘‘We 
used to meet for coffee in a tiny cupboard- 
like room off the refectory building where 
they had these big, ugly coffee cups. The 
one Jesuit who was part of our group used 
to say ‘Oh, there are much nicer cups in 
the Jesuit dining room—I’ll go and get 
them.’ Well one day he wasn’t there so | 


offered to get them. 
‘*T walked in and they all arose, all these 


Jesuits sitting around, as if a naked 
woman walked in. They said “You can’t 
come in here. It’s cloistered! Leave 
immediately!’’” Waters did, but not 
before gathering up her coffee cups. 

But life was more than the clatter of 
coffee cups. Waters was on Senate right 
from the beginning but she didn’t face 
much resentment. “*I spoke up more than 


I would say 95 percent of the men, but I 
was never really interested in taking 
charge of something.’’ But more than a 
decade after her arrival on the campus— 
1971—she waged an uphill fight to have 
Margaret Anderson elected faculty assoc- 
iation president. Uphill even by 1971 
because of faculty reticence over having a 
woman at the helm. According to Waters 
the fight paid off for the faculty group as a 
whole as well as for women’s equality. 
Anderson’s tenure proved a remarkable 
one during which paid sabbaticals and paid 
maternity leaves came to be recognized as 
basic rights of university teachers. Both 
were firsts in Canada. 


A woman’s relationship with her 
colleagues is one thing. Waters recalls 
what relationships were like with students. 
“It was a funny experience (teaching 
all-male classes) especially since most of 
them had come through Loyola High 
School which meant they had never seen a 
woman teacher and as a group they were 
very retarded in relating to the other sex. 


And of course the other funny thing was, 
if I had been doing something like 
medieval—although medieval literature is 
pretty horny—but I was doing modern 
British and teaching Lady Chatterly’s 
Lover and Ulysses. Here was a woman 
coming in and talking about things like 
castration symbols...’’ 

Things changed when Loyola opened its 
doors to women students and Waters 
remembers feeling “‘much more secure’’ 
and “‘really enjoying those women 
students’’. It wasn’t easy for the women 
students to face a still male-dominated 
faculty. “‘There really were some very 
serious problems and some rather critical 
cases of discriminatory marking... I can 
remember hearing stories about some 
departments who used the oral compre- 
hensive for honours students.’’ In the 
departments where there were women 
students but no women teachers ‘‘it was 
an enormous problem for a woman 
student to go into a room with maybe 
eight, nine or ten men sitting around. She 
was not only terribly disadvantaged as a 
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student, but as a woman. It must have 
been a very excruciating experience.’’ 
Whatever the feeling toward women in 
the College, within the English depart- 
ment the atmosphere was one of warmth. 
**T think that it was really the department 
that made it a nice experience... I never 
felt any discrimination whatsoever from 
colleagues and I was very blessed by 
having two marvelous chairmen. (Father 
MacGuigan) was just marvelous and Dr. 
Hooper after him was equally so. Hooper 
never considered anybody's sex, or sexual 
preference in hiring. At one point there 
was every other department practically 


without a single woman and the English 
department with more women than 
men. ”’ 

What was the proper image for a woman 
professor at Loyola in the sixties? Waters 
remembers the day Father Malone called 
her into his office ‘‘and sort of looked at a 
fly on the wall as he said, ‘I’ve been asked 
to tell you that you've not been dressing in 
what people feel the image of a woman 
professor should be.’’’ Malone couldn't 
indicate what that image was or should be, 
and the matter was dropped. 

—Mark Gerson 












The Concordia University brief to the 
Pepin-Robarts task force on Canadian unity 
left little doubt that the university stood on 
guard for Canada. The brief, submitted in 
January by Rector John O’Brien, did allow 
that economic and political relationships in 
a country as vast as ours must be the 
subject of continual review and reevalua- 
tion, *“but with world forces what they are 
today small is likely to prove to be only 
fragile, not beautiful.’’ It said that it would 
be inconceivable to have the country 
balkanized into hostile groups *‘to satisfy a 
theoretical interpretation of one part of its 
history. ”’ 
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O'Brien (inset) at unity bearings 


small could be smaller 
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The brief put great store in Canada’s 
future by illustrating how well an 
anglophone institution like Concordia was 
working in a French milieu. While the 
language of administration was English, 
many official communications from such 
areas as personnel and academic planning 
were now made in Canada’s two official 
languages. ‘‘And relations with the 
government of Quebec are conducted 
easily and amicably, in French alone.’’ 
The submission pointed to the substantial 
number of students and staff whose first 
language was French, illustrating the 
duality of Concordia, and indicated the 


university's successful participation in 
Quebec’s university system. 

‘*While the Quebec university system 
inevitably has a French and an English 
sector, planning is integrated and objec- 
tive.’’ The anglophone universities **nat- 
urally’’ have to defend their propositions 
in French *‘but they have become quite 
adept at this—and they seem to enjoy it.”’ 

Noting the dearth of anglophones in 
Quebec’s public service, the brief indicat- 
ed that the university was in the process of 
planning a new academic unit to prepare 


graduates for public service careers in 
French. In delivering the brief, the rector 
spoke of Concordia’s historical diversity, 
one of its founding institutions at one time 
serving the Irish catholic community, the 
other a YMCA college serving part-time 
students. 


The very term ‘‘anglophone’’ meant 
diversity and that the tightly knit English 
business community was a thing of the 
past. ““A new relationship between the 
French-speaking majority and a French- 


learning minority has emerged. The sig- 
nificance of this change is only just 
becoming clear... it is easy to appreciate 
the need of this overwhelmingly English- 
speaking continent to buttress the de- 
fences of the French-Canadian way of life; 
many of us who are not French 
recognizing the value of what is being 
accomplished, are eager to cooperate. 
What we fail to see is why it should be 
necessary to take Quebec out of Canada to 
continue what is providing a successful 
process within a federal system.”’ 








Pertinent questions are raised 


When you tackle a question as large as 
the future course of universities you end 
up with a full plate. So full in fact that the 
Quebec government's commission on 
universities has raised more questions 
than answers in its 80 page preliminary 
report. And because the university system 
serves as a Clearing house of knowledge for 
society as a whole, the commission wants 
as much public participation in the study 
as possible. Not just opinion on what to 
study about society and universities but 
how to study them because, as the 
commission points out, methods are a key 
factor in the results obtained. 

The questions are pertinent: How to 
permit an institution to maintain its 
originality and role as society’s critic with 
the obvious constraints of public financ- 
ing? As enrolments level off after the *60s 
boom, how does the system cope with its 
aging teaching staff and still manage to 
get in new blood when teaching job 
opportunities dissipate? How can univer- 
sities resolve the conflict of administrative 
efficiency and democratization of adminis- 
tration? And given the complexity of the 
university system itself, is it possible to 
find solutions to problems that would be 
applicable to the whole system? 

A crucial question in higher education 
and one raised by the commission is how 
the economy shapes the character of the 
university. The commission wonders too 
about the increasing possibilities for 





universities to serve the adult student, 
reasserting the notion that learning is a 
life-long process. 

The commission has arrived at a 





Education Minister Jacques-Yvan Morin 
sports campaign button demanding better 
libraries. Mr. Morin spoke sympathetical- 
ly about Concordia's financial plight at the 
opening of the Centre for Building Studies 
late February. 
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number of givens: One, that English 
enrolments are expected to drop by 1985 
and that the French system can expect to 
feel the pinch by the end of the decade. 
The commission has found that there are 
more francophone and women degree 
holders than ever, that the middle class is 
better represented than it was and that 
more people from outside the cities are in 
universities today. While undergraduate 
demographics seem in good shape, 
there’s work to be done in the graduate 
field, specifically, to increase the number 
of women and francophone doctorates. 
Teacher training should become more 
practical; educational research is deficient 
and should be broadened. 

Other observations: research funds are 
down; the general funds for higher 
education amount to a smaller slice of the 
ministerial pie—down to 4.95% from 
5.07%; administrative costs are rising 
faster than teaching costs. 

The commission embraces a number of 
principles which it says should guide 
future planning, among them the concept 
of pluralism in which traditional forms of 
education may coexist with non traditional 
forms, the concept that learning is 
something ongoing and the idea of 
deprofessionalization which calls for a 
reexamination of the university’s relation- 
ship to the labour market. 

The commission’s work goes on, with 
public hearings slated for April. 
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Photographer lan West- 
bury, hearing that the Biology 
department on Loyola campus 
not only harboured students 
but a leaping lizzard named 
Iggy, set out to find out what 
other creatures called Loyola 
home, 

His portfolio included a 
host of bugs, including such 
exotica as milk-weed bugs that 
refused to break stride cop- 
ulating during Westbury's 
visit, platoons of German 
cockroaches, flour beetles and 
house crickets. 

Pictured here are some of 
the department regulars. At 
the top, and looking threaten- 
ing, is a turtle, to our left in a 





Irighifully pompous pose is a 
white pigeon and weighing in 
below, is Research's most 
common little friend, the 
white rat. 

Starting at the top on the 
right page is legy, a three year 
old iguana, said to have a 
strong hand in running the 
department; next, a popular 
little fellow at Waldman's 
Fish Market, a crayfish, and 
heaped in a pile are African 
clawed frogs. 

Not even Fr. Cronin could 
break Iggy's standoffishness 
during the photo session with 
Westbury, Easy glum, easy 
glow, leggy. 
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pite from affairs of state. 





QUICK LUNCH 








The rector’s day is a detailed one 
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Christy McCormick 


It's the administration building and 
unless you have business there you’re not 
likely to enter Bishop Court at the 
southeast corner of Bishop and de 
Maisonneuve. An iron gate that shuts out 
the public after business hours adds to its 
forbidding quality. 

The red stone of its facade is said to have 
come from Wales as ballast when English 
merchantmen brought little to Montreal 
and took away much. Masons carted it off 
and used it in buildings that went up in 
Montreal in the Belle Epoque before the 
Great War. 

Bishop Court looks out on Bishop Street 
like an English manor hall, with its arch 
and mock portcullis. When the city 
bulldozed a corridor through (Burnside, 
later named de Maisonneuve), Bishop 
Court was caught with its facade down. 
The plain brick exposed in the demolition 
to create the artery between Sherbrooke 
and St. Catherine is now painted a sombre 
brown. Only in recent years have 
buildings been built to face de Maison- 
neuve. 

Today there is a uniformed guard under 
the portcullis. Within, facing the court- 
yard are three doors leading to blocks A, B 
and C, the far door being obscured by a 
snow-laden Christmas tree. 


About 9 a.m. three days a week, a slight 
man with an overcoat and rubbers arrives 
on foot from his home near Atwater and 
Sherbrooke. He is the rector of Concordia 
University. Carrying a black attaché case, 
containing files on which he has worked 
the night before, Dr. John O’Brien walks 
under the portcullis to begin his day at 
Bishop Court. The guard has come to 
recognize the 53 people who work at 
Bishop Court and knows that Dr. O’ Brien 
is one of them. 

But it is only when Dr. O’Brien reaches 
his own domain on the second floor that 
one senses his rank. Louise Bruneau, his 
secretary for six years, greets him and 
crisply reports on the day’s mail and 
whether people can make the day's 
meetings. 

There are twenty minutes before the first 
meeting. [hat gives him time to review a 
few of the brown manila files from the 
attaché case. A few have been dealt with 
the night before and Louise will get 
handwritten replies to letters for typing or 
filing. 

Not much light gets into his office. 
Even on bright days, little light penetrates 
the lead quartered windows and the 
see-through curtains behind his desk. A 
Tiffany style lamp with a green and orange 
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shade hangs from the ceiling over his desk 
as if to focus attention on work. Behind 
the leather chairs in front of his desk, 
there is a bookcase, holding volumes on 
economics with titles like International 
Monetary Relations, International Trade 
and his own work on the subject, 
Canadian Money and Banking, jointly 
written with economist George Lermer. 
There are other texts on education and 
educational management, and one ap- 
pealingly battered volume entitled A Place 
for Liberty. 

Dr. O’Brien is an economist by 
training. Born: Owen Sound, Ontario. 
Took his B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. at 
McGill. In 1954, he became a lecturer at 
Sir George Williams, which fused with 
Loyola to make up Concordia. He entered 
university administration in the late 
1950s and became assistant dean in 1961, 
dean in 1963, principal of Sir George in 
1969 and rector of Concordia in 1974. 

Today’s paperwork is routine. The 
Queen’s University Chinese Club wants 
Dr. O’Brien to be a patron of Chinese 
Week. He plans to refer the question to 
Mag Flynn, Sir George dean of students, 
for an opinion. CIDA (Canadian Inter- 
national Development Agency) thanks the 
university for a job well done by 
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Concordia’s Institute of Applied Econ- 
omic Research, on South American trade 
patterns. There’s a note from Russell 
Breen, vice rector academic, telling Dr. 
O’Brien that Doug Potvin, director of 
continuing education, has just received 
his Ph.D. from Boston U. He will send a 
note of congratulations. The Quebec 
Department of Education sends a circular 
saying that university dealings with 
government or quasi-government groups 
outside Quebec must first get the 
government's approval. Is this a new PQ 
regulation, or is it an old one from the 
Liberals? From the Liberals, he concludes, 
and puts it aside as already familiar. 
Reading is a big part of the job. It’s 
handy when a ferreting student senator 
asks questions about library expenditures 
to be able to tell him that a particular set of 
figures are norms set by librarians and not 
national expenditure averages as the 
student suggests. Such information comes 
across Dr. O’Brien’s desk in reports, 
journals and statistical tables. And 
somehow, it’s all retained in his head. 
E.Howard Radford arrives for the 9:30 
meeting. Radford is a retired Bell Canada 
exec, who has recently taken over as 
development director. He is joined by 
Michael Sheldon, the rector’s executive 


assistant. David Allnutt joins the meeting. 
He’s the information director, a relative 
newcomer who has held executive as- 
sistantships with ministers of education 
and with former Premier Robert Bourassa. 
For two hours they will discuss fund raising 
in general and how to raise more money 
from the university community itself. 
There are also alumni problems to be 
solved, which is as it has always been. Each 
alumni association is fond of Loyola or Sir 
George and has little emotional connection 
with Concordia. 

There are three conference rooms 
within the rector’s suite and they are used 
like elements on a stove. Shortly after 
10:30, two men from Travellers of 
Canada arrive to present the university 
with a cheque for $1,083. Dr. O’Brien 
leaves the first meeting to simmer on its 
own, while he joins the insurance 
company men in another conference 
room. 

The cheque, the figure computed on the 
basis of how many Concordia alumni work 
for Travellers of Canada, is presented with 
ceremony, but the gentlemen are in no 
hurry to leave. They are most interested in 
the PQ’s effect on university life. Dr. 
O’Brien tells the insurance men what he 
tirelessly tells the university all the time. 


Demographic trends indicate there will be 
a downturn in enrollments in 1981, but 
the political situation may—or may 
not—accelerate this. Concordia is down 
on the Quebec university funding totem, 
getting the lowest per student grant. No, 
the PQ are not worse than the Liberals. In 
fact, Bill 101 has less impact on university 
operations than Bill 22 had, as the old 
Liberal language law did not exempt 
universities and colleges from rules 
governing para-public institutions. Their 
curiosity sated, the men from Travellers 
depart with the rector’s thanks. 

The morning is not yet over and one is 
impressed by the almost tedious nature of 
the rector’s job. This endless stream of 
minutiae, thanks-giving and hammering 
out the tiniest particulars of internal 
problems would drive other men to 
distraction. Even at this point one gets a 
glimpse at a management style—and a 
successtul style it is too, considering the 
length of time Dr. O’Brien has occupied 
the top spot in the university. The secret 
of success, it seems, 1s not giving out 
profound declarations of principle, not 
barking out orders to subordinates, but 
merely attending to the task at hand, no 
matter how trivial it may seem. 

Louise Bruneau says he is extremely 
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well organized, in fact the most organized 
boss she has ever had in her years with 
university administrators, lawyers and 
insurance company executives. 

‘‘Everything is set out. There is no 
need to ask questions about what I must 
do. It’s all fully explained the first time,’’ 
she says. “‘And he never gets angry— 
never! *’ 

Dr. O’Brien’s extreme evenness of 
temper makes him approachable and un- 
approachable at the same time. He is 
approachable in the sense that anyone, no 
matter where on the university ladder, can 
get a personal hearing. But he is 
unapproachable in that there is an air of 
formality around him. 

After the meeting with Radford, 
Sheldon and Allnutt, there’s time for 
lunch. Today, it’s an off duty lunch and 
there’s no need to go to a fine restaurant. 
Today he will eat where he has done so for 
more than twenty years—Ogilvy’s base- 
ment cafeteria. 

He walks through the streaming 
noon-time pedestrian traffic along de 
Maisonneuve, arriving at Ogilvy’s in 
about five minutes. Dr. O’ Brien knows the 
cafeteria and is not confused by the 
unorthodox billing procedures, which 
involve receiving the bill with one’s tray 


yet paying after eating. He joins the 
cluster of customers at the counter and 
awaits his turn. ““‘Hamburger, french fries, 
vegetable soup and milk, please.”’ 

When it arrives, Dr. O’Brien proceeds 
to one of the formica tables at the end of 
the hall. He eats with the same 
deliberation that marks his slow and 
steady discourse. He pushes the tray ahead 
to provide a free area in front, then places 
the soup before him. The empty bowl is 
replaced on the tray and he addresses 
himself to the hamburger. Twenty 
minutes later, it’s all over. Price: $1.50. 

Lunch over, Dr. O’Brien returns to the 
office where Claude Charron, Quebec 
minister for sports and recreation, is 
expected. But he has been delayed. That 
gives the rector more time with the 
paperwork. He reviews the fate of two 
students caught cheating. The dean 
involved has made the decision and 
everything seems to be in order. There’s a 
problem in Teaching English as a Second 
Language (TESL) and a recommendation 
on how to solve it. That may involve a 
meeting. 

Suddenly, the sports minister arrives 
with entourage. Ed Enos, Concordia 
athletics director, joins the meeting. The 
subject is university use of facilities at the 


Olympic Stadium, including the swim- 
ming pool. By the time it’s over, things 
are still uncertain. 


Two days a week, Dr. O’Brien drives 
his “73 green Matador five miles west to 
Loyola. There are meetings there, but he 
looks forward to Loyola’s tranquillity to get 
on with the paperwork. 

Ironically, it’s a Sir George student who 
occupies much of the day’s meeting time. 
He’s Peter MacArthur, who has revived 
the Sir George Debating Society. 

Young MacArthur is slow to come to 
the point of his visit, spending much of his 
time telling the rector the history and 
achievements of the debating society. At 
last he edges to the point: It appears the 
society has been invited to attend a 
tournament in London. 

1 ‘‘So I gather this is a pitch for 
money,’ says Dr. O’Brien with un- 
characteristic bluntness. 

MacArthur attempts to soften the 
pitch, but it turns out that he needs $800 
in airfare for the debating team, which 
would do battle with teams from Oxford, 
Cambridge and the Ivy League universities 
in the States. 
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The rector concedes MacArthur is a 
good debater, if only because he has 
presented compelling arguments for ex- 
penditure. 

MacArthur’s eyes brighten. 

‘*But,’’ the rector says, dimming 
MacAthur’s gleam somewhat, “‘is this 
not a matter that should be taken up by the 
students’ association?’’ 

Dr. O’Brien points out that it is possible 
for the university to pay, but the debating 
society is a club of the students’ 
association. 

*“The DSA (Day Students’ Assoc- 
iation) is hardly a bankrupt organi- 
zation,’*’ Dr. O’Brien says. 

MacArthur laughs unhappily. 

The rector suggests that MacArthur go 
to the DSA, which might in turn ask the 
administration for money, *‘if there is any 
need.’ The meeting ends. 

Back to the paperwork. There is a new 
draft of a proposal on student re-evaluation 
to go to Senate. But first it must go 
through Senate Steering Committee, of 
which the rector is chairman. 

Dr. O’Brien is also chairman of Senate, 
the largest body over which he presides. 
He chairs a multitude of other internal 
committees and also sits on the Board of 
Governors which last fall reappointed him 
to a second five-year term as Concordia’s 
rector. 

Senate meets for three to four hours 
every month. While it is the main political 
arena, Senate is not the scene of much 
parliamentary cockfighting. It closely 
follows the agenda drawn up by Steering 
Committee and only strays during a 
15-minute question period. Sharp ques- 
tions come up but they tend to take 15 to 
30 seconds to ask and about five minutes 
to answer. Few questions, im fact, are 
asked. 

Five o'clock does not end the rector’s 
day. There’s night duty, occurring 
between one and three evenings a week. 
Tonight it’s something special—the first 
joint Sir George and Loyola alumni event. 

After a quick dinner at home, Dr. 
O’Brien heads for the Sir George Faculty 
Club, where the alumni get-together is to 
take place. 

Meeting at Sir George, the Loyola 
alumni are a little mystified by the Hall 
Building’s escalators and twists and turns. 
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But they soon spot the familiar face of 
Viola Soles, executive director of the 
Loyola Alumni Association and the 
former secretary to Father Patrick Ma- 
lone, who for many is the embodiment of 
the Loyola they once knew. The 
Georgians meet their alumni director, 
Matthew Ram. Dr. O’Brien moves from 
group to group and it’s clear that both 
alumni groups are having a good time, 
realizing that Loyolans and Georgians are 
not the alien creatures which each side 
suspected the other of being. 

After chatting with several groups in 
the party, Dr. O’Brien leaves with the 
event happily underway. His departure 
from the university this night is as un- 
heralded as his arrival in the morning. 

If there is no flash to his management 
style, it is because the nature of Concordia 
demands something calm and unruffling. 


Excitement is confined to the classroom, 
lab and lecture hall. As he leaves the 
university this night, the Muslim students 
are holding a reception, Kathleen Shan- 
non of the National Film Board discusses 
women’s role in film. In the next few days 
Gérard Chaliand, an expert on guerrilla 
warfare, wil be stopped by security forces 
at the airport before he is finally cleared to 
speak at Concordia. 


There is plenty of excitement at 
Concordia, but little of it in its rector. Dr. 
O’Brien’s calm in times of political 
tension, his self-itnposed austerity in 
times of administrative extravagance, 
provide a management style that works. 


It’s the style of a spartan academic leader 
in charge of a spartan university in times 
which may get worse before they get 
better. 
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take place. 

Meeting at Sir George, the Loyola 
alumni are a little mystified by the Hall 
Building’s escalators and twists and turns. 
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But they soon spot the familiar face of 
Viola Soles, executive director of the 
Loyola Alumni Association and the 
former secretary to Father Patrick Ma- 
lone, who for many is the embodiment of 
the Loyola they once knew. The 
Georgians meet their alumni director, 
Matthew Ram. Dr. O’Brien moves from 
group to group and it’s clear that both 
alumni groups are having a good time, 
realizing that Loyolans and Georgians are 
not the alien creatures which each side 
suspected the other of being. 

After chatting with several groups in 
the party, Dr. O’Brien leaves with the 
event happily underway. His departure 
from the university this night is as un- 
heralded as his arrival in the morning. 

If there is no flash to his management 
style, it is because the nature of Concordia 
demands something calm and unruffling. 


Excitement is confined to the classroom, 
lab and lecture hall. As he leaves the 
university this night, the Muslim students 
are holding a reception, Kathleen Shan- 
non of the National Film Board discusses 
women’s role in film. In the next few days 
Gérard Chaliand, an expert on guerrilla 
warfare, wil be stopped by security forces 
at the airport before he is finally cleared to 
speak at Concordia. 


There is plenty of excitement at 
Concordia, but little of it in its rector. Dr. 
O’Brien’s calm in times of political 
tension, his self-itnposed austerity in 
times of administrative extravagance, 
provide a management style that works. 


It’s the style of a spartan academic leader 
in charge of a spartan university in times 
which may get worse before they get 
better. 
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THROUGH THE EYE 
OF THE STORM 


Arthur H. Whitman 





The American University of 
Beirut’s toughest year was 
op rv icwer @ Ler tare) aciablelaelartere 
faculty assassination and horror as 
Lebanon was launched on its civil 
7 temmele) seemed Ol om able la elamastelae! 
up in Canada, some resuming 
their studies at Concordia. 

C.U. Magazine contacted 
several students who were in 
Lebanon when trouble broke out, 


and found one who was a nurse in 
Beirut during the war’s bloodiest 
moments. 

Arthur H. Whitman, a senior 
administrator at AUB, wrote this 
revealing memoir on university 
life during that sad year, 
illustrating an institution’s will to 
survive when everything around it 
was falling apart. 






he tragedy through which Lebanon has been 
passing during this past academic year became 
| a tragedy deeply felt by faculty, staff and 
students at the American University of Beirut on 


February 17 when two Deans were killed on campus, 
shot down by a 26-year-old former mechanical 
engineering student—one of the 103 students active 
in the disruption of the University in the spring of 
1974 and refused readmission to AUB the following 


Fall. 


The loss of Raymond S. Ghosn, Dean of the Faculty 
of Engineering and Architecture and Robert E. Najemy, 
Dean of Student Affairs, both with over 17 years of 
service on the AUB Faculty, personified the tragic 
character of the ten months of civil strife that has resulted 
in an estimated 20,000 dead and twice that number 
injured. Material losses of over $3 billion and 106,000 
people (probably more) reported homeless add to the grim 
losses that have left few families in Lebanon untouched by 
this crisis. 

When the long-smouldering financial crisis at AUB was 
compounded with the near total shutdown of the city of 
Beirut in November and December, AUB’s President, 
Samuel B. Kirkwood met with the Faculties to review the 
problems facing the University and candidly admitted that 
the future was ‘“‘grim but not impossible’’. ‘The AUB 
community had just witnessed some of the fiercest 
fighting of the year only a few blocks from the campus in 
the tree-lined residential Kantari quarter, as opposing 
factions struggled for control of the luxury seaside hotel 
district. Graduate classes in Engineering and Architec- 
ture, Agricultural Sciences and Medical Sciences had 
begun on December 1 (the School of Medicine and Public 
Health had continued through the Fall months), but the 
sudden eruption of fighting on December 6 and the very 
high intensity of the battle caught many faculty and 
students away from Beirut for the weekend and unable to 
return. To those on campus the ensuing exchange of 


rocket fire and heavy cannonfire seemed endless. When 
stray bullets began landing on the pathways around Jafet 
Library and College Hall, warning signs and ropes were 
strung up to caution walkers to reduce their exposure. 
Even so, several persons received superticial injuries 
(January 20-21) from spent bullets near the AUB Main 
Gate, and the zing of bullets overhead was not an 
uncommon experience. 

The conditions set for the beginning of undergraduate 
classes on January 5 seemed nearly impossible to meet 
when they were discussed by the AUB Board of Trustees 
meeting on December 15: a registration of 2,500 
students; full occupancy of the AUB hospital’s 420 beds 
or at least a break-even operation to stem a $20,000 a day 
loss while occupance was hovering around the 50% level; 
$1.6 million promised or in hand, and another $5.7 
million before April 1; and most important of all, much 
improved security conditions in the city so that students 
and faculty could reach classes on campus. Clearly a 
miracle was required to overcome these conditions. 

Out of a rich, century-long history of miracles, it 
happened. Not everyone who returned to the campus felt 
that security throughout the country had improved that 
much, but in their action they reaffirmed their confidence 
in the University and continuation of its educational 
mission. Personal dangers not acceptable in September 
and October had become tolerable in January and 
February, 
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12 o'clock: an AUH doctor 
outside sandbagged office, the 
site of previous explosions; 3 
o'clock, the AUB campus in 
peacetime; 6 o'clock, night- 
time Beirut under rocket fire, 
9 o'clock, the AUB medical 


centre. 








iving under conditions of extreme tension day after 
« day is not pleasant, but somehow the nervous system 
_ does adapt. Many students moved into campus 
dormitories. To accommodate more students, double- 
decker bunks were trucked in from the AUB Farm in the 
Bekaa Valley at some risk to the drivers, and the crowded 
conditions in the AUB’s five dormitories resulted in 
shortages of blankets, locker space, and, at times, food 
supplies at the AUB snack bar. Some students found 
accommodations in near-empty Ras Beirut hotels where 
proprietors were anxious to attract customers, even at 
discounted rates. Faculty and students moved in with 
relatives and friends in the ‘‘quiet areas’’ nearby the 
campus while some faculty from the ‘‘hot areas’’ were 
accommodated in vacated faculty apartments or in dorms 
until that space was required by returning students. 

By January 5 registration was at the 2,000 level, and 
from then on until the ‘‘decision date’’ of January 15, 
the most talked of news on the AUB campus was the 
latest registration figure, or for those who doubted their 
accuracy, the actual number of students attending classes. 
The figures inched up past the 2,500 mark to 3,791 
when registration finally closed on February 13. This 
figure included 1,399 students from outside Lebanon and 
to the surprise of some, 376 AID scholarship students 
who had already been evacuated at considerable expense 
and under conditions which many Beirutis considered at 
the time hazardous. 

The miracle was made possible by two factors, not the 
least being the determination of the faculty and 
administration to save the academic year if at all possible. 
The decision of AUB faculty members and staff to accept 
a 50% reduction in salary during January through April 
as a loan to the University and a corollary decision by the 
AUB workers syndicate was critical, but the turning 
point came with the eleventh-hour action by the Lebanese 
Council of Ministers to help the University meet its 
financial requirements for the 1975-76 academic year. 
Subsequently, while faculty and staff hung on with- 
out pay for the months of January and February, the 
details of a ten year loan repayable with 3% interest 
following a three year grace period were negotiated and 
finally agreed upon March 3. The 19 million Lebanese 
pound loan ($6.3 million) was eventually received by the 
University on Sept 15, 1977, some 20 months later.) 
This action made it possible for the University to 
postpone sending termination notices to its entire 
academic personnel. The University had planned to sell 


property to provide funds for tthe transition period 
between 1975 and until the 1980-81 self-sustaining 
budget would go into effect. The fighting in Beirut had 
stalled land sales and, one suspects, had caused market 
values of land to plummet, although there were no 
transactions to test that suspicion. Rapidly rising costs 
and the devaluation of the dollar on Beirut money 
markets which had brought on the financial crisis at AUB 
pressed the University to apply in 1976-77 the much 
restricted program planned for 1980-81. ..a program 
that includes a 30% reduction of both academic and 
non-academic staff. On top of this was the $6 million loss 
resulting from the war itself. 

The Lebanese Government guarantee of the long-term, 
low-interest loan does not save the University from the 
necessity of selling part of the Beirut campus, but it does 
give the University much needed time, either to negotiate 
a sale or find major donors who will underwrite the 
education of students at AUB to preclude the breakup of 
what is often spoken of as one of the most beautiful 
campuses in the Middle East. Even at this writing (March 
4) security in the city, especially after 5:00 p.m., leaves 
something to be desired. . . shops close down and Bliss 
Street is deserted as darkness descends except for the 
occasional car or pedestrian. Losses at the AUB Hospital 
have been reduced to a minimum with the rise in the 
occupancy level and reduction in staff, which although 
they are translated into reduced costs, place a strain on 
the management of a highly sophisticated program of 
medical service. Twenty seven beds had to be closed down 
on a temporary basis because of a shortage of nursing and 
para-medical staff. . . a staff already overworked beyond 
the call of duty. 






for a number of months workers at the AUB 
Hospital were perturbed by the number of guns 
visible in the main lobby and elsewhere in the 


hospital despite requests to militia groups to keep their 


weapons outside while visiting their comrades. In all, 
about 1,030 casualties have been treated at AUH, the 
government having agreed to pay most of the medical 
costs at a rate that promised to meet about 90% of actual 
costs. By war’s end casualties jumped to 8,364 at AUH. 
Fortunately, as confidence was restored, the guns 
disappeared and the hospital lobby resumed its peacetime 
aspect of ‘‘organized confusion’’ consistent with the fact 
that in a normal year over 110,000 are treated at AUH 
and each patient has an average of 10 visitors. 

One of the persistent worries during periods of heaviest 
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A nurse took her instructions 


from the end of a barrel 


She would rather not be identified, 
and so we'll call her Mary. We met last 
summer in French immersion courses 
at Loyola, where she was learning 


enough French to get a nursing licence 


under the Quebec Professional Code. 

Her nursing experience had been 
short, but intensive. Through most of 
the Lebanese Civil War, Mary, a 
deeply Christian woman in her early 
20s, tended the wounds of Palestinian 
gunmen piling up in the wards at the 
American University Hospital of Bei- 
rut. 

She recalled the times before the 
shooting started in Beirut. ‘““No one 
would have thought that it would 
happen the way it did. We all lived in 
peace together. There were no districts 
separating people, no east and west 
Beirut. It was all very surprising.’’ 
When the fighting began in the spring 
of 1975, Christian and Moslem battle 
casualties came to the predominantly 
Christian Hospital. 

By the end of the summer, it was 
mostly leftist (Moslem) casualties and 
very few Christian casualties. 

The hospital administration did its 
best to keep things in order, but it was 
difficult taking stern measures against 
patients carrying sub-machine guns. 

‘*They had machine guns in their 
beds. They threatened you if you didn’t 


do what they said. We always lived in 


fear."” 


Mary recalled that another problem 


was that gunmen, or more properly 
gunpersons, because there were a 
number of armed women and children 
as well, came to control aspects of 
hospital organization. 

**Most people working in the 
hospital were Christian and they were 
Moslem and they didn’t trust anyone. 
After awhile, they controlled the 
admissions and were able to say which 
patient was to be treated and when he 





was to be treated,’’ she said. ‘‘They 
would also tell you where you could or 
could not go in the hospital.’ 

Mary said the quality of care was 
very good most of the time. ‘‘We were 
all very tired, working double shifts. 
But it didn’t make any difference to us 
whether they were Christian or 
Moslem. A patient is a patient as far we 
are concerned.’’ 

But it was difficult to please 





everybody. ‘‘I was one nurse for 40 
patients, many of them with serious 
injuries. They would get angry and 
begin to threaten you, or other armed 
people would threaten you. 

‘*T couldn’t really blame them, they 
were hurt and frightened. And they 
were very angry. It was only human."’ 

If the danger at the Hospital was not 
bad enough, going home to her parents’ 
house was even worse. They lived in east 
Beirut, she said, and the hospital was 
in the western sector. 

‘‘Around the Lebanese History 
Museum there was a line dividing the 
city. Crossing this was very dangerous 
because both sides guarded it. It was a 
no-man’s land. Snipers would shoot. 
Bullets flying by and suddenly explo- 
sions. That could happen anywhere.”’ 
When it was too dangerous to go to the 
eastern zone, Mary would bed down in 
the university dorms with students who 
had the same difficulties reaching 
home. 

‘It was very dangerous and people 
were getting killed. The son of the vice- 
president of the university was killed 
and students were killed and I think a 
professor too,’’ she recalled. “‘You 
couldn’t avoid it. Even if you tried to 
stay away from politics, people might 
try to shoot you because they were 
trying to scare you away. Even babies 
were killed."’ 

On June 15, 1976, Mary accepted 
an invitation from her sister to come to 
Montreal. ‘‘I went to Syria and then to 
Jordan to get my papers from the 
Canadian government. But they were- 
n’t in Jordan, so 1 went to Cyprus, 
where I managed to get them.’* From 
there it was on to Montreal where 
Mary has made her new home. 

**T tell you, you have a very beautiful 
country. My country was very beauti- 
ful too.”’ 

—Christy McCormick 
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fighting, when commercial activity in the city was at a 
standstill, was the supply to the hospital of essentials: 
electricity, water, oxygen and medical supplies. The 
electricity supply depended in part on the availability of 
fuel oil, so that after a number of tanker trucks had been 
hit by rockets and burned, and supplies at the main depot 
in Dora were exhausted and the road to the Sidon refinery 
was blocked at Damour, it looked as though the hospital 
might have to shut down. One shipment of 60 oxygen 
tanks enroute to the AUH was hijacked on December 10, 
but within a few days a partial recovery of empty tanks 
was made. Both AUB staff and others took personal risks 
to see that these supplies got through. When a broken 
water main threatened the water supply, rationing was 
instituted and on-campus chlorination stepped up, but on 
the whole, unlike conditions in other parts of the city, 
water was adequate with the conservation measures 
adopted. While the University was able to maintain 
minimum heat and hot water supply in the Hospital for 
patients, elsewhere in the University these services were 
cut off or severely limited during most of the cold 
weather. 

In response to an emergency appeal for medical and 
pharmaceutical supplies for Lebanon, the University 
received on November 11 over 100 tons of bandages, 
sutures, syringes, anti-biotics, intravenous fluids and 
other items which were hard to find in the Beirut market. 
The $500,000 shipment was a gift from the people of the 
United States to help meet some of the immediate needs of 
the injured. Distribution was made to other hospitals in 
Lebanon treating casualties, on the basis of requests 
presented to the AUH administration. Trans Mediter- 
ranean Airlines (TMA) flew the supplies from New York 
to Beirut without charge and Beirut Express donated 
services to truck them to the AUB campus under armed 
guard. Faculty members and staff along with volunteers 
from the community helped to unload, sort, stack and 
inventory the boxes. 

Following the ceasefire, which went into effect at 
20:00 on January 22, reported to be the 23rd call in the 
last four months to warring militia groups to lay down 
their arms, the University looked to the problems of 
restoring normal community life. Clothing and funds 
were collected by student and faculty groups to help those 
in desperate circumstances. The School of Public Health 
participated in a survey of those displaced from their 
homes and provided consultative services to UNICEF and 
other volunteer agencies which had begun to meet 
fortnightly to coordinate their efforts. The School of 
Public Health also prepared spot public-service announce- 
ments for radio and TV to alert the public on problems of 
diarrhea from milk contamination, unsafe water, flies, 
rats and mosquitos. An AUB student group organized a 
work camp in cooperation with the Ministry of Social 
Development in one of the villages severely damaged in 
the fighting. 








round the world, friends of Lebanon were acutely 
aware of the collapse of the mail delivery system, 
and for those at AUB the sense of isolation was 


- almost as acute as for those unable to visit families and 


friends in the city as weeks went by when few dared to 
venture further than the neighbourhood bakery or the 
local vegetable market. (Amazingly, fresh produce was 
available in many parts of the city most of the time, 
thanks to the unsung courage of local shopkeepers and 
their suppliers. But the mail service was something else.) 
Mail delivery had been delayed since the spring of 1975 
when several sorters were injured as a number of letter 
bombs exploded in the central post office, and special 
measures were taken to identify explosive parcels and 
letters. In September heavy fighting in the city center 
made it almost impossible for workers to reach the 
downtown post office, and sniper fire made conditions on 
many streets unsafe. For a time there was no mail service. 
In late January letters were dispatched by the AUB post 
directly to the airport with some measure of efficiency. 
During most of this period every traveler to and from 
Beirut was pressed into the role of ‘‘volunteer’’ postman. 
The pile up of mail in AUB’s New York Office became 
almost unmanageable, but the forwarding of personal 
letters during this long hiatus, sometimes at considerable 
expense to AUB, was a major contribution to campus 
morale, By early March normal services were beginning 
to take hold and the massive backlog, including seasonal 
cards now months old, were still welcomed. Forty days 
after the ceasefire airmail from New York took more than 
a week, but no one complained. 


adly, the sharply drawn sectarian lines in the Bekaa 
Valley made conditions at the AUB Agricultural 
* Research and Extension Center (AREC) almost 
untenable, Two workers were killed while enroute to 
their homes from the Farm on December 13, and on at 
least one occasion, bullets were whizzing about like 
hornets, an imbroglio not involving the farm directly. 
There were several explosions in October and November 
which caused minor damage: in an unused incinerator 
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unit, in a pump house, in the newly installed milking 
parlor, and in the central boiler room. During most of this 
time tension was high. The farm manager and his wife 
stayed on throughout the troubles and rallied the workers 
and the men from the nearby villages to protect the 
property from what might well have been disastrous 
pillaging of valuable farm equipment and the loss of an 
educational and research component much needed in the 
Middle East today. On December 17, the Lebanese Army 
cooperated in bringing out, first by armored car to the 
Rayak Airbase, and then by helicopter to Beirut, the last 
of the resident faculty (families had been sent to Beirut 
earlier). No student group is now scheduled for work at 
the Farm before the spring of 1977 and experimental 
herds of sheep and cattle have been greatly reduced.(The 
200 acre AUB farm was occupied by Syrian forces in late 
June 1976, and not reopened for academic and research 
work until the summer of 1977.) 

There were characteristics of this period of extreme 
trial for Lebanon and AUB which seem almost trivial in 
retrospect, but it does not take much imagination to 
visualize the effects on individual lives which range from 
inconvenience to personal tragedy. Although some Ras 
Beirut banks remained open, if only for a few hours per 
day, most banks were officially closed from December 6 
to February 12. Beirut’s International Airport was closed 
the week of January 19 but many western carriers did not 
resume flights for some weeks thereafter, and then on 
much reduced schedules. For weeks on end, no garbage 
was collected, and the burnings of rubbish sent a pall of 
smoke all over the city. In general these services did not 
really resume until after November 1976 when the 
30,000 man Syrian army took over. A number of faculty 
confronted by armed men, had cars stolen from them, 
and AUB lost two jeeps when an armed group entered the 
campus and held an AUB employee at gunpoint near the 
physical plant building. About the same time (January 9) 
an AUB stationwagon was stolen, again at gunpoint, 
from the underground parking near the Medical Gate (it 
was later returned). Various members of the faculty and 
staff had their homes looted or destroyed. Some were 
robbed, held as hostages or even kidnapped. Many 
families were divided; some unfortunately traumatized 
and lost to the AUB academic community. These are 
personal tragedies that time will heal, but they point up 
the fact that in such periods of social upheaval it is 
difficult for the lion and the lamb to lie down together. 
The University is an institition, fragile in its structure, 
where in the classroom ideas are nakedly exposed to the 
criticial examination of some of the best minds of the 
community. The individual members of the faculty, like 
the institution of which they are a part, thrive on honestly 
represented inquiry and examination. Exposed like the 
institution itself, they rest uneasily with the gun and all it 
represents when uncontrolled in society. 
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EXPLOSIONS 
(= -* STUDENT KILLED IN STUDENT FESIDENCE. 
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n September 1976 the American University was able 
to complete the 1975-76 academic year with 1,400 
students (about a third of normal enrollment) by 
continuing classes throughout the summer. The airport 
closed June 6. Two American diplomats were murdered 
shortly thereafter, a tragic addition to a staggering death 
toll of the 17-month war, of 40,000. I read figures as high 
as 60,000 in post-war articles. Total casualties treated at 
the AUB Hospital now exceed 8,364. The AUB 
Agricultural Research and Educational Center in the 
Bekaa Valley was surrounded by Syrian tanks on June 25 
and subsequently occupied and looted. Electricity, 
cooking gas, fuel oil, gasoline, water and food have all 
been in short supply over the summer of 1976, but 
classes have continued and plans are underway to register 
students for the next academic year for an opening on 
October 18th. 

By a modern miracle the University has come through 
what is certainly the greatest trial of its 110 years. A few 
images remain: The deserted campus which suggests that 
the University is nothing, stripped of its lifeblood of 
faculty and students; the lonely, solitary figure draped in 
black sitting patiently near the Arts and Sciences oval all 
through the day as bearded Pakistani students with drawn 
faces talk quietly with friends and gather oversized 
suitcases in preparation for their departure; the pillars of 
smoke rising from the port area as mortar shells ricochet 
off the face of dying, high-rise hotels; and on New Year's 
Eve and again when the ceasefire was proclaimed the 
night sky streaked with tracers, thirty minute displays 
that in better times might have been a joy to less 
battle-torn Beirutis. 


Arthur H. Whitman was Director of Development at 
the American University of Beirut during that round of 
the Lebanese war and now works out of AUB’s New 
York office. 
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How intleriericlan! can Québec ber 


DENIS CLOUTIER 


Although basically of a quiet, polite and reserved temperament, Guy is all flame 
and fury when the topic is either geography or politics. —Loyo/a@ Review 1960 


SGW-based mechanical engineering prof 
Hugh McQueen is also a polite and reserved 
Loyola grad (BSc 54) so we asked him to lead 
C.U. Mag's roundtable on energy, putting his 
best questions to Quebec energy minister Guy 
Joron. There was both flame and fury in the 
exchange excerpted below. 


Would you tell us the objectives of Quebec's energy 
policy? 


Two things—slow down energy consumption, recuperate 
energy lost through inefficiency—presumably within 10 
years. Longer term, there are two things that should be 
done. Quebec has the highest per capita energy 


consumption in the world because we are so inefficient. 
For every unit of energy consumed, Quebec produces $7 
in GNP. That’s the lowest in the world. Canada and the 
States are in the $8 to $10 area; Sweden is $17; 
Denmark and France are in the $21 to $22 area. 
Quebec’s industry is extremely energy intensive: Seventy 
percent of energy in industry is consumed by three 
industrial branches—pulp and paper, primary metals and 
cement and asbestos. But these three branches only 
account for 20 percent of the GNP and 20 percent of 
industrial employment. In short, you get out 20 but put 
in 70. 

There are historical reasons for this. We have the 
world’s largest aluminum smelter because we had Quebec 
Hydro, That’s what created this industrial structure. 
(Today) that type of industry is too capital intensive and 
too energy intensive and doesn’t give you enough 
employment. 

The second problem is urban planning. 
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Urban planning? 


What I’m saying is that we must have insulation norms. 
We must look at the number of square feet of windows per 
square feet of floor, for example. Glass buildings in a 
climate like this are not sensible. Mind you, people who 
build these buildings will see the energy costs. 

But it’s a larger issue. We've built cities over large 
areas, necessitating autoroutes; you use your car more 
often—you drive to get cigarets because you can’t walk to 
the corner store. Suburban bungalows are harder to heat 
than townhouses. 


Will this lead to an urban implosion? 


Most certainly! If not because of energy, then to protect 
farm land. Suburban mayors will tell you they can’t pay 
for services anymore—they put too big a tax load on the 
homeowner. So all these people are looking to 
densification. 


Are there differences between (Quebec's policy and 
Ottawa's? 


I don’t know what Ottawa would have in mind on urban 
planning and industrial reform. You might have variance 
throughout Canada on these subjects. I’m only talking 
about what would be logical for Quebec. Ontario's 
industrial structure is far less energy intensive than ours, 
so they are happy with their structure. So we have 
different problems and different objectives. Consumption 
patterns vary from region to region. Here, for example, 
70 percent is oil, six percent is natural gas and one 
percent is coal—in all, 77 percent and all imported and all 
non-renewable. The remaining 23 percent is hydro and 
that of course is a domestic resource. 

Given this, self-sufficiency is impossible because you 
can’t be on one form of energy. We can work on a higher 
degree of self-sufficency. In Quebec’s case it means 
reducing dependence on oil. We shall probably want to 
increase the use of natural gas, because there are benefits. 
Some 30 percent of Ontario energy comes from natural 
gas, while it’s only six percent here. Their electricity is 
only 17 percent and we’re 23 going on 25 percent. 


If larger units have an advantage in energy planning, 
wouldn't Quebec's position be better in Canada which 
has a chance of self-sufficiency? 


Almost, yes... But so has Quebec. Canadian oil and gas 
are non-renewable. Provided it keeps raining and snowing 
hydro power will be there for eternity. Hydro is already 
23-25 percent of our consumption; its present capacity 
is 15,000 megawatts. When James Bay is on stream the 
capacity will be 30,000 megawatts. We will have doubled 
our capacity within 10 years. The big question is “What 
are the limits of electrification?’ Quebec will be the first 
country to test those limits. Quebec is the most electrified 
country, with the exception of Norway. 


Has Quebec given thought to substituting communica- 


tion for transportation? For example, we could have done 
this interview with a conference call rather than come to 
Ouebec. 


You're absolutely right. | don’t think we've seen even a 
small part of what is going to happen in this field. When 
you look at the year 2000 and you think we might be 
consuming less energy, many people think we will revert 
to a primitive way of living. On the contrary, we could 
use less energy and be a far more sophisticated society 
than we are now—and more prosperous too. There is no 
absolute parallel between increases in well-being and 
increases in energy consumption. 

Just think of the energy used in pulp and 
paper—cutting trees, manufacturing newsprint, trans- 
porting it to the publisher, printing and distributing the 
newspaper. If all that went, people could stay home and 
watch TV and that would represent big reductions in 
energy consumption. Wood has other purposes: When 
gasoline gets to be a dollar a gallon, it becomes 
economical to mix it with wood alcohol up to a proportion 
of 20 to 25 percent without affecting your engine. In 
Sweden they use wood for eight, nine percent of their 
energy. They burn it. They recuperate the scraps and 
chips in their industrial process and use them to heat 
water which is then circulated through the city. 


What about the nuclear reactor option? 


I exclude it. Gentilly I (reactor) never worked. Hydro 
Quebec has an option to buy it but they don’t want to, so 
it will probably remain a laboratory or a museum. 
Gentilly Il was built in the "70s—and it’s a regular 
Candu—600 megawatts, the same type they have at 
Pickering, Ontario. Gentilly II will be on stream in a year 
and a half. So in the *70s we built one regular Candu. 
During the *80s we will do no more and no less than what 
we have done in the ’70s. So we are building Gentilly I 
which will be 750 megawatts so that people who have 
acquired a certain knowledge working on the first one are 
not disbanded and can keep in touch with the technology. 
That’s just in case, be it 20, 30, 40 years from now we 
need it. But I personally would want to put our eggs in the 
technology of the future and that will be renewable 
energy. 


But you are going ahead with a heavy water plant (to 
develop nuclear fuel). Do you plan to export heavy water 
then? 


That question of the heavy water plant at La Prade... In a 
time of high unemployment, those 1500 jobs for the next 
four or five years are quite important. After all it’s an 
investment of over a billion dollars in the next three or 
four years. It’s not the sort of thing you brush off easily. 

But to justify building the plant, according to the 
original schedule, they (Atomic Energy of Canada) 
wanted to know our nuclear intentions—to guarantee 
that we will be using part of the heavy water produced in 
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our own reactors. We decided to buy 1,440 tons of heavy 
water —enough to fuel two 750 megawatt reactors. So we 
know we will be putting half of that into Gentilly II 
which we have already decided to build and then we have 
said that we will not make a decision on what comes in the 
1990s until the time is ripe. We might decide to use the 
rest in further reactors. We agreed to that contract 
provided that any leftover quantities, AECL agrees to 
buy back from us between 1990 and 1995. There might 
develop a world market for Candus and then La Prade can 
go on functioning for export purposes. 


What about the efficiency process? Seventy per cent of 
reactors’ energy goes as waste heat. Now is that beat 
going to be used to operate the heavy water plant, or some 
sort of industrial park? 


Gentilly II is being converted to supply steam for the 
heavy water plant. The rest will be put on the network. 


What about wind resources ? 


On the Magdalen Islands, which are not on the network, 
they depend more on indigenous energy sources. It was an 
excellent place to give it a try. So far, I don’t believe there 
is much of a future for wind power except for those 
outlying areas. 


How much money is Quebec putting into research on 
renewables? 


Hydro-Quebec had been putting some money into wind 
power. Very little is in solar as such. They are putting 
substantial amounts into thermal nuclear fusion. Fusion, 
in a way, considering that it’s based on the deuterium you 
extract from water, can be considered a renewable. 


What about the interaction between solar and a standard 
utility? In the United States in some cases, I believe there 
are actually laws stating that the utilities should lend 
money to install or should install solar energy and then 
charge for it, the same way Hyrdo Quebec does with 
water heaters, 


We' re looking at that. There have been a lot of proposals 
that have been put on the table. One is even to create a 
new energy corporation. Where it will tie in to Hydro 


Quebec is not clear yet, because we are in the process of 
revising not only the inner structures of Hydro-Quebec, 
but also its mandate. So we might have a new Hydro- 
Quebec, or a sexier Hydro-Quebec very soon. 


What about alterations in the services of Hydro-Quebec? 
Off-peak power for consumers, things of this nature. 
Many other countries have this sort of thing. 


Yes, night tariffs. We're looking at that as a way to level 
out the peaks in consumption. Next year, we'll probably 
have a more sophisticated rate structure. We would also 
like to shift part of our industrial consumption from one 
season to another. That would take up the slack during 
the summer months when we don’t use much power. Of 
course, we will sell power to New York this year for the 
summer months only. And that makes a healthy financial 
contribution. 


One of the things the Parti Québécois has done is to 
complain about the relationships between Quebec and 
Canada, It seems Quebec has got a good deal in terms of 
energy from being part of Canada. 


The funny thing is that energy-wise, Quebec has never 
been part of Canada. Quebec has had two sources of 
energy: foreign imported oil and domestic hydro. It’s 
never been connected with Canada. 


It wasn't connected in terms of being at the end of the 
pipeline. But let's face it, Canada was selling oil to the 
States, which was providing foreign funds, which 
permitted Canada to buy foreign oil. 


For the last year and a half we have been receiving some 
supplies from Western Canada with the extension of the 
IPL (Interprovincial Pipe Line) from Sarnia to Montreal. 
And as Canadian crude is sold at less than world prices 
this has benefited Quebec ever since the energy crisis. But 
that is being phased out, with 1980-81 being the target 
date, and we will revert to our former position. 


But isn't that taking the narrow view? It seems to me that 
in the past, Quebec was importing oil. This was part of a 
federal policy, assigning part of the country to Alberta 
crude and part of the country to foreign crude. Now, as I 
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have stated before, part of the balance of payments which 
permitted these foreign imports was from the sales tn the 
West. 


Not at the time—because imported oil was cheaper than 
domestic oil. 


Yes, yes, I realise that. But you are not going to buy it 
unless you have the currency to pay for it. You have to 
export something from the country in order to buy tt. 
And in terms of energy the country was balanced. 


Well... 


Look at another scenario. If you take the United States 
scenario, they put a wall around the whole country and 
keep out cheap foreign oil. Canada could have done the 
same thing. But they didn't do that. They decided that it 
was better for the country and probably better for the 
economy of the eastern part of the country to import 
foreign crude—cheap foreign crude. 


But there was a price to pay for that. And that price was 
the Borden Line that prevented Montreal refineries from 
selling it to their former Ontario markets. And the other 
price too was the development of the petro-chemical 
complex at Sarnia. So Montreal lost its advantage in the 
petro-chemical field and lost part of its market in Ontario 
because of that policy. One might have balanced the other 
but we didn’t gain anything from it. 


Except that you continued to get crude at low prices, 
whereas if they put in another policy, it might have 
included the whole country. Instead of inventing a Borden 
Line, if they included the whole country under the one oil 
policy, then Quebec would have been faced with a higher 
price, so Quebec got an advantage. 


It’s partly true, but like I said there was compensation but 
we also lost too. 


I don't know whether you can say you lost. Was there an 
actual lowering of output of the Montreal refineries? 

There certainly was! There certainly was! That’s what 
gave the expansion of the refining industry in Ontario, 
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which wouldn’t have occurred otherwise. That’s what 
created the petro-chemical complex at Sarnia. 

But wouldn't this have been a case of the tail wagging the 
dog? You would have wanted the federal government to 
limit production in Alberta just so Quebec could import 
foreign oil and become the largest petro-chemical centre. 


I’m not quarrelling with what they have done. What I’m 
saying is that it had a neutral effect on Quebec. We gained 
on one hand and lost on the other. That's why we didn't 
raise hell about it. 


Canada has a small positive balance of trade in terms of 
goods exported. Now that means one of the things that 
enters into this balance of trade is the gas exported from 
Alberta. If that was subtracted from the total balance, 
then there'd be a big imbalance. 


What would that change in Quebec's case? 


Quebec is not earning sufficient foreign exchange from its 
own exports. Canada ts not earning sufficient foreign 
exchange from its industrial exports. It gets the money to 
balance the thing from energy sales. 


That’s true. What you’re saying basically is that if you 
consider Quebec’s balance of trade, it is now in deficit 
because of imported oil. But nothing compensates that 
deficit by the fact that Alberta is exporting to the U.S. 


Where do you get the money? Where does it come from? 
If Quebec has a net deficit in foreign exchange, it must 
have a positive exchange with some other part of Canada. 


I'll tell you how it happens. It’s reflected in higher 
unemployment. We're paying in that form. Imagine if all 
the provinces had their own currency. What would have 
happened to a Quebec currency? Its value relative to the 
Western currencies would have gone down. What 
happens when your currency goes down? Your products 
on the world market become more competitive and you 
increase exports relative to imports. But since Quebec has 
no currency it cannot restore an equilibrium in this way. 
The fact that we are importing more than we are 
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exporting is not bringing down our currency to make our 
exports more competitive. That's what I’m saying. We’re 
paying for it in the form of higher unemployment. 


While you say being in Canada limits yourself in that you 
cannot devalue your currency. Do you think you would 
be happy with a considerable devaluation of your 
currency? People are used to a certain standard of living 
and if the currency was devalued, it would slip 
considerably. 


A devalued currency doesn’t mean a lowering in your 
standard of living. The States have devalued their 
currency with regards to the German mark and the Swiss 
franc. A limited devaluation usually has a temporary 
effect. The effect being to make your products more 
competitive. 


The people of Britain and Italy have suffered considerable 


loss in their standard of living because of devaluation of 
their currencies. 


No. 


Yes... because they can't buy the imported goods; they 
can't afford to travel. 


The reason Britain has suffered from devaluation is 
because their industrial base was not competitive. Unin- 
vested money, old machinery and so forth. That’s the 
reason why... It was like pumping blood into a dead body. 
Ever since the war they've had an investment rate of 16 
to 17 per cent of their GNP, which wasn’t enough to 
keep up with the others. 

I’m not saying that there are deficiencies in our 
industrial structure. I have explained them fully or as fully 
as | can. We have competitors and we shall compete. 


Loyola was a breath of air 


When Quebec energy minister Guy 


Joron came to Loyola in 1956, he came 


for a breath of air. ‘I was at College St- 
Laurent before that—it was very closed 
off from the world. It was before the 
Quiet Revolution and Duplessis was 
very much in power.”’ 

Joron, now 38, graduated with the 
class of ’60 to attempt a law degree at 
the University of Montreal, but gave it 
up. “‘It was my father’s wish. I was 
more interested in history and geog- 
raphy. I went into law in a half-hearted 
way.” 

But that’s not the way he handled his 
personal fortune. His father, who died 
four years ago, had made a considerable 
amount with Charles Trudeau (the 
Prime Minister's father) in the 1920s 
and 1930s. They were in oil and 
together owned Belmont Park. 

“*T was an only child. I was given 
money to manage and I did it as a 
hobby. Had a lot of fun too.’’ The 
young Joron played the stock exchange 
with success, deciding to become a 
member of the Montreal Stock Ex- 
change at the age of 25 in 1964. His 
firm, Belanger, Garneau et Joron, 
continued for several years and then 
became Garneau & Joron when Belan- 


alle 


Cut from 1960 college annual 


ger left to work on his own. In 1970, 
Joron was elected to the National 
Assembly. 

Joron has developed a keen interest 
in energy and wrote a book on the 
subject La course a@ la folie in 1976 
which will be published by Gage 
Publishers, Toronto, in English in a 
few weeks, 

His interest in politics grew as he 
followed the activities of the Lesage 
government with enthusiasm but not 
direct involvement. Daniel Johnson's 
government sustained it,as the Union 
Nationale continued the Quebec-first 
policy given the firm push in the Quiet 
Revolution. 
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**There was no turning point for me. 
De Gaulle’s ‘Vive le Québec Libre’ 
speech was a thrill, but it didn’t change 
my mind about things. My mind had 
already been changed.”’ 

Joron didn’t think Loyola played 
much of a part other than to focus his 
attention on things political. ‘‘] was 
always a Quebecer first, then a 
Canadian, then a North American and 
then... well, a citizen of the planet 


| earth.’’ 


Of his Loyola days, he says: *‘It was 
a good experience. It was far more 
open-minded than anything I had been 
to before. I had good teachers too. John 
Buell taught me literature. He was 
great. And I really enjoyed Father 
(Horatio) Phelan. I was reminded of 
him just now when I took this cigarette. 
He hated smoking. Called us ‘barbar- 
ians who puffed smoke in people’s 
faces. And Father (Edward) Healy who 
taught me history. I always loved 
history. Yes, Loyola was a very good 
experience—got me out of a rut.”’ 

Father Phelan, retired from teaching 
and now residing in the Jesuit 
residence, remembers young Joron as a 
“*very bright boy and a most satisfac- 
tory student.”’ 


———— 
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Kids should read big books, even the naughty bits 


Leonard Mendelsohn 


he boom in publishing 
books for children 
might prompt the con- 
clusion that there is a 
substantial and healthy 
interest in childhood. 
There has never been a 
greater legion of writers 
catering to children, 
and it is also a fact that 
virtually any discipline, 
whether it be oceano- 
graphy, X-ray technology, or aerodynamics, has 
produced its simplified summaries for introduction into 
the children’s hour. But far from being geared to the mind of 
the child, as one would naturally assume, these tomes for 
tots are often part of a misconceived effort to speed his 
entrance into an adult world in which the child is 
presumed to be alien. Books now provide veritable primer 
introductions not only to technological marvels but also 
to social problems such as drug abuse and unwed 
motherhood. The appearance of such subjects in toyland 
is presumably supported by the rationale that early 
exposure to social dilemmas will facilitate a transition 
from childish fantasy to adult reality. 

Behind these reflections of a push towards a more 
readily accessible maturity lies the assumption, however 
unconscious or concealed, that childhood is a state of 
incapacity. Though Chukovsky and Piaget among others 
have convincingly demonstrated the rigorous logic 
underlying the child’s view of the world, and although 
the creative work of children has furnished numerous 
examples of considerable insight and understanding, the 
notion persists that childhood is little more than a fanciful 
pause prior to the serious pursuit of later years. Thus 
books designed for children are implicitly directed to the 
goal of gradually sophisticating the toddler, hopefully 
weaning him from his intellectual invalidity to a 
premature footing among matters astute. 





The concern for graduated doses of sophistication in 
children’s literature is at best unnecessary and wasteful of 
energies, and at worst it is acutely detrimental to children 
whose diet is childish books. Much adult reading 
material, or, more properly, reading matter principally 
directed to adults, is far more accommodating to the 
child’s world than many juvenile adaptations. Children, 
after all, are co-occupants of the same world as the adult. 
Though they view the world with a different outlook, 
they nonetheless see it with cunning and creativity. For 
an author to atternpt to duplicate this perspective is often 
as foolish as it is presumptuous. Furthermore, it 1s not at 
all necessary. The child has his own set of eyes, and he 
doesn’t need Dr. Seuss or anyone else to induce 
imaginative observation. What is needed is material which 
might be productive to his intellect, material capable of 
delighting him in his present state of mind, expanding 
with his growth and facilitating his moods and desires. 
More likely than not such material is to be found in 
reading matter directed primarily towards adults. 





An adaptation for children is the pedagogical 
equivalent of planned obsolescence. In a series 
of readers a child soon learns that his goal is to 
outgrow what he ts reading. Every moment he 
lingers over his present volume is evidence of 
retardation. If he were proficient would he not 
be finished and addressing himself to a more 
difficult task? In a yeshiva a first grader learns 
that the lines he 1s studying always have new 
possibilities. 
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sing sophisticated reading mater- 
~ jal as children’s literature approx- 
imates roughly the method used 
by classical Jewish academies for 
several millenia. In these acad- 
emies, every effort is made to 
bring together the child and the 
text, but there is no desire to 
transplant the brain of the adult 
into the mind of the child. On the 
other hand, the teacher, ideally a 
competent scholar in his own 
right, does not presume to adopt the outlook of the child. 
His task, simply stated, is to introduce to a child a body of 
essential material. The material itself is seen as possessing 
elasticity which will apply to his present world and which 
will also extend to the world of his parents and teachers. 
Thus with no fear of traumas brought on by sabotaged 
childhoods, classical Jewish academies from Babylon to 
Brooklyn have almost uniformly adopted as their primary 
text the Pentateuch, the Prophetic writings, the Mishna 
and Gemora (Talmud), the Siddur (prayer book) and the 
Shulchan Aruch (Code of Jewish Law)—all works of con- 
siderable subtlety and sophistication, all unabridged, and 
all presented in their original languages. 

There are no special editions for children. The text itself 
is the same unabridged, unselected copy whether it is to 
be used by beginners or savants. In the first grade of a 
typical yeshiva, as the classical academy is called, 
students begin translating passages of the Pentateuch 
from the Hebrew to the vernacular. They are taught to 
proceed word by word, without skipping difficult 
passages or avoiding complexities of grammar, The 
teacher is always present to expedite matters. The young 
child is encouraged to repeat the translation in his own 
words. Precise rendering of the words and suggestive 
paraphrase are both used to assure that the student grasps 
the meaning. The state of childhood remains intact, but 
the teacher has established for the child a bridge between 
his world and a work which will now be a prominent 
structure in this realm, as well as one which will serve his 
intellect and life style as he matures. 

By the fourth grade a student has encountered, at least 
to some degree, all of the texts mentioned above, even 
some complex sections of the Gemora. He learns, for 
example, problems of ownership and acquisition, and the 
distinction between the objects which have been lost and 
those deliberately abandoned. He discovers the necessity 
of definition, as in the word ‘‘scattered,’’ which refers to 
a certain minimum quantity of produce strewn over a 
minimum area. These problems have virtually no parallel 
either in kind or in complexity to anything in an 
elementary or a high school curriculum, as they are 
rarely dealt with outside of law school. But the study has 
numerous practical applications, even for the young 
child. How, for example, does one decide ownership of a 











I know of no parent who would open a primer 
today with any intention other than to 
discover what his child is reading or to gauge 
the direction of contemporary education. The 
texts of the first grader in the yeshiva, on the 
other hand, are the identical readings 
explored daily by his parents and teachers... 
the phrases ‘I have read’’ or ‘'I have already 
learned’’ are never used, since finality ts 
neither possible nor desirable. 


quarter found on the playgroud? Would it matter if this 
coin had been discovered instead in the chapel? How does 
someone acquire ownership of an object? How is 
possession legally transferred? These questions are 
discussed in the text of the Gemora, and they certainly 
have obvious relevance to the everyday world of the 
young student. 


The same Talmudic text which presents these 


sophisticated legal problems will contain equally 
instructive and delightful tales to illustrate these 
important principles. All of the study is in the Aramaic 
original in a text which has not been simplified, adapted 
or abridged. Furthermore, none of the texts presented to 
young children are expurgated or bowdlerized. It is in fact 
forbidden by Jewish Law to abridge, expurgate or for that 
matter, even to skip over what might be considered 
controversial passages. Thus children even in the early 
primary years read unabashedly about the attempt of 
Potifer’s wife to seduce Joseph, of the twins fathered by 
Judah upon a woman he thought to be a prostitute, and of 
the rape of Dinah by Schechem. No teacher qualified to 
teach in a yeshiva would ever presume to act as censor of a 
holy work. He must therefore address himself solely to 
the task of bridging whatever gaps may exist between the 
student’s understanding and the text itself. As 
considerable as the pedagogical demands might be, 
success has long been a hallmark of yeshiva training. 
Jewish Law requires that all boys follow this or a similar 
and equally rigorous program of studies. (The training for 
girls is also demanding, though the curriculum differs 
from the course of study prescribed for boys.) But the Law 
makes such unilateral requirements only when the 
objectives are plausible. A tour of a modern yeshiva will 
readily suggest that the learning capacity of most children 
has been sorely underestimated. 





Initial letters are reproduced from alphabet by the 19th 
century English calligrapher Kate Greenaway. 
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Once when I wanted to demonstrate a young child’s 
ability to deal with sophisticated material, I asked one of 
my sons, then six years of age, to translate from the book 
of Genesis for a visitor in our home. The guest would call 
out chapter and verse, and aftc: a pause to locate the 
passage, the young boy would provide a quite accurate 
translation in his own words. Our amazed visitor asked if 
by chance he were not dealing with a bilingual edition, 
and if he were not stealing an occasional glance at the 
English. To my embarrassment, I found that I had indeed 
given him a volume replete with a literal English 
rendition of each line. I began offering assurance that the 
boy was not using any crutch, but was in fact reading only 
the Hebrew original. Groping for a quick proof of my 
contention, I asked Steven to look at the English text and 
read it to me. Obediently, he focused his attention on the 
other side of the page, stumbled pathetically over the 
phonics, and with a grimace exclaimed, **] can’t.’ 


oo ere is a situation which is not at 
all uncommon among yeshiva 
students: children who can para- 
phrase the book of Genesis, 
provide an account of creation, 
detail properties of seed bearing 
plants and grasp such concepts as 
a vacuum, yet cannot understand 
the same material in their mother 
tongue. These same children are 
pursuing the secular curriculum 

required by state law, and 
standardized tests show that their achievement is at the 
very least equal to their counterparts in the public school 
system. Unless there is something radically unfair about 
the comparison I have made, the implications are clear. 
Secular programs, even those of the more enlightened 
school districts, such as the one I live in, are not keep- 
ing pace either with the concepts or the language 
‘skills which are being taught in the Jewish academies, 
taught it may be added in a foreign tongue. Part of the 
cause for this lag could be the fact that the secular 
curriculum deals with literature adapted for children. The 
public school system employs various elementary reading 
series which for all their claims to linguistic and literary 
advancement really amout to little more than updated 
Dick and Jane. Reading programs which progress from 
one adaptation to another are seriously restricting if not 
retarding the intellectual growth of school children, and, 
quite ironically, for all their basic simplicity, they consign 
a child to precisely the category that the author has 
determined he should be in. Instead of meeting the young 
child on his level, whatever that may imply, such readers 
in fact impose a level as they try to hustle the student on 
his way to adult concerns. 





An adaptation for children is the pedagogical 
equivalent of planned obsolescence . In a series of readers 
a child soon learns that his goal is to outgrow what he is 
reading. Every moment he lingers over his present 
volume is evidence of retardation. If he were proficient 
would he not be finished and addressing himself to a 
more difficult task? In a yeshiva a first grader learns that 
the lines he is studying always have new possibilities. He 
need not dispense with his present assignment, as the 
mere fact that he is reciting any part of the text is merit 
enough. Intellectual progress is of course applauded and 
encouraged, but it is quite secondary to the feat of 
busying oneself with a work which will ever expand with 
the individual. 

While it would be misleading to imply that every first 
grader could grasp the meaning of every line of Genesis 
even in a superfecial sense, every student does learn that 
each line has extended possibilities. He has heard his 
teacher explain the verses in a simple manner. He has 
heard him derive significant concepts from these verses. 


‘He has heard him elucidate a line with intriguing tales from 


the Midrash. He sees a commentary of Rashi prominently 
displayed at the bottom of the page of the very text he is 
reading. Even though the student is not yet capable of 
referring to Rashi (this study generally begins in the second 
grade), he sees the commentary with his own eyes and he 
knows that it explains what he is reading. He knows that 
his teacher frequently consults his commentary and 
incorporates it in his explanation to the class. ‘‘Zugt 
Rashi,’” i.e. Rashi says, is perhaps the most familiar 
phrase in yeshiva terminology. The mere presence of this 
commentary is visual evidence that there is more to be 
learned, even on the same page he has continually 
studied. Instead of learning becoming a perpetual exercise 
in replacement, relegating used-up reading to a scrap 
heap of outgrown garments, as is so often the case in the 
public school system, yeshiva students acquire a 
reverence for the text which is in front of them, and also 
for students acquire a reverence for the text which is in 
front of them, and also for the learning process which has 
joined them to it. 

It is of immeasurable benefit to be dealing with a text 
which will yield further fruits with additional endeavours. 
Certainly it is less likely that a bright child will be misled 
into thinking that he has thoroughly mastered material 
when he sees that his teachers are still continually 
pouring over the identical lines which he is learning. No 
such claim to universal applicability could be made for 
even the best of the first grade reading matter now 
available in the secular curricula. The readers are of only 
pedagogical interest to adults. I know of no parent who 
would open a primer today with any intention other than 
to discover what his child is reading or to gauge the 
direction of contemporary education. The texts of the first 
grader in the yeshiva, on the other hand, are the identical 
readings explored daily by his parents and teachers. As a 
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result of this perpetual and subtle set of reminders of the 
infinite depth and potential of the subject matter he ts 
pursuing, the phrases “‘] have read’’ or *‘I have already 
learned’’ are never used, since finality is neither possible 
nor desirable. 


tudy is an ongoing process. The 
objective is to be continually 
involved with the text, not to 
| outgrow it, because the material can 
: never be fully mastered. Develop- 
ment of skills means that the 
student will be able to comprehend 
more of the levels of the text, but he 
will do so with the same volume in 
front of him as the one he began 
with. 

There is perhaps no more impressive ceremony than 
that of the mandatory feast which transpires when a class 
(or an individual) reaches the last page of any book of the 
Talmud. On this occasion the students recite a prayer 
formulated many centuries ago. It is called after its first 
word, ‘‘Hadran,’’ which simply translated would read 

we'll be back.’” The Pentateuch does not require even 
this assurance, as a section of it, with Rashi’s 
commentary, is necessary reading for each day of the 
week, not only for the inquiring youth, but for the 
centenarian as well, It is to be completed each year and 
then repeated. A first grader cannot of course maintain 





Neither prescriptive 
nor exhaustive 
but a beginning 


This list is meant to be suggestive and by no means ex- 
haustive or prescriptive. I have used several criteria for 
selection. The works should have an essentially narrative 
character. They should be comprehensible in smaller 
units, i.e. in phrases or in a word,so that it will be 
unnecessary to cover significant segments in order to 
convey meaning. In the case of poems the colour and 
essential lyricism of the passages—often in the absence of 
obvious meaning—provides for a compelling event. And 
that is precisely what literature should be—an event, and 
only incidentally a lesson. 


this pace, but it is soon apparent to him that the purpose 
of his education is to be able to participate in this cycle. 
He will be able to do so as soon as he acquires certain 
basic skills—regardless of the level of his understanding. 

Only a work which has not been trimmed of its 
suggestiveness can grow with the child. Even Dr. Seuss 
will soon cloy and be seen for what it is, a deadend 
excursion into a fantasy which actually inhibits rather 
than incites the imagination. 

Despite the fact that the yeshiva is a_ special 
environment, there are a number of lessons from the 
classical Jewish schools which may be applied with profit 
to the contemporary school system. The first lesson is 
that material should be a well chosen classic in its original 
language or in a faithful translation. This work should of 
course be one which is within the plausible grasp of the 
child, i.e. don’t try Dubliners or Paradise Lost in the 
second grade, but the Aeneid might be possible. A second 
lesson is that every effort should be made to relate to the 
work itself and not to reduce it to a simplified formula. A 
third lesson says that a child should experience the 
suggestiveness of the material. A fourth would state that 
the student should not be made to feel that he has failed if 
he does not fully comprehend the material, since the fact 
of the matter is that good material cannot be fully 
mastered, neither by the student nor by the teacher. 


Leonard Mendelsohn, a professor in the SGW English 
department for many years, is the incoming editor of 
Children's Literature from which this piece is 
reproduced. 


— 


dus, Joshua, Judges, I and II Samuel. 
Ovid. The Metamorphoses. 

Homer. The Odyssey. 

Beowulf. 


ee ss 


Tale. 
6. Sir Gawain and the Green Knighi. 
7. Cervantes. Don Quixote. 
8. sani ge Macbeth; A Midsummer Night’ s 


9: ribiacoh The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 

10. Hawthorne. ‘*Young Goodman Brown’’. 

11. Tennyson. Idylls of the King. 

12. e.e. cummings. Any number of the lyrical poems, 
e.g. “anyone lived in a little how town.”’ 

13. Gertrude Stein. The World Is Round. 
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Bible. Especially the narrative portions, e.g. Exo: 


Chaucer. The Nun's Priest's Tale; The Manciple's 


_s—ittttiC(iC‘CCL Sing Remarks 


Franco-quebécois comme moi 





stanley G. French 


Januar y 1 978 I am invited by the editor of 


Concordia University Magazine to write a short piece for 
the next issue, preferably light in tone, concerning a 
public statement that I made in November at the 
Université de Sherbrooke. The topic was, droit a la 
sécession. 


November l Q77 pai moi-méme tenté 

l"expérience de visiter Toronto, Winnipeg et Vancouver 
4 titre de franco-québécois unilingue. Au départ, la 
signalisation dans les artéres n’est absolument pas dans 
ma langue, ensuite, le service dans les restaurants est 
impossible et |’attitude des gens, la plupart du temps, 
franchement hostile. Il n’y a méme pas Ottawa ou je ne 
me sois senti un parfait étranger.’’ 


1972-75 I serve as a member of the Comité 


conjoint des programmes of the Conseil des Universités. 
One of my fellow members is an alumnus of the Sir 
George Williams evening undergraduate program, René 
Lévesque. After René Lévesque obtained his B.Sc. from 
Sir George in 1952, he did graduate work first at the 
University of Toronto, and then in the United States. 
Now he is an internationally known physicist, teaching at 
the Université de Montréal. He is Doyen, Faculté des 
Arts et des Sciences. One day at lunch René Lévesque said 
to me that he would always be grateful to Sir George 
Williams; that he had hated his time in Toronto because 
he had been made to feel like an unwanted foreigner; and 
that, in contrast to Toronto, he had been welcomed and 
made to feel at home in the United States. 


1968-69 | move from London-QOntario to 


Montréal, from the University of Western Ontario to Sir 


George Williams, from the English fact to the French 
fact. Pierre Valliéres publishes Négres blancs d'Ameé- 
rique. Sir George hosts a computer centre party. 


1964 (?) I attend a meeting of the Canadian 


Learned Societies in Vancouver. I see an interesting 
person sitting alone at a table in the cafeteria. I discover 
that he is Mobin Ahmad from the Department of 
Philosophy at Sir George Williams University. I ask, 
where is that? 


1962 Subventionné par le Conseil des Arts du 
Canada, j’effectue un travail de recherche a |’ Université 
Laval. Assez fréquemment, je déjeune dans un 
bar-restaurant Suisse sis 4 c6té du Musée de Cire, face a la 
Place d’ Armes. Un des habitués de la mission est ministre 
dans le Cabinet Libéral. Un certain René Lévesque. Un 
autre! Maintes et maintes fois, nous en viendrons aux 
arguments a propos de l'avenir du Québec et du Canada. 


1960 Queébec’s quiet revolution is escalated with the 
election of the Lesage government. John Howard Griffin 
publishes Black Like Me. 


[ Aside to editor: this is not turning out to be noticeably 
‘‘light’’.] 

I could continue to move backward in time; or, I could 
go very far back and move forward. For example: when I 
was seven, my parents moved from Toronto to the 
Hull / Ottawa region. When I was ten I often worked as a 
caddie at the Royal Ottawa Golf Club. The Royal Ottawa 
Golf Club is not in Ottawa. It is on the Québec side, 
between Hull and Aylmer. Most of the members of the 
club were anglophone. Most of the management of the 
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Closing Remarks continued 





I am in St. John’s with two of my 
franco-québécois colleagues. They are fluently 
bilingual, but thoroughly baffled by the 
language of Newfoundland. Nor can the 
Newfoundlanders understand my friends when 
they speak English. | become the translator. My 
friends prefer Newfoundland to Ontario. They 
recognize another pays. 

My country 1s a place in which I feel at home. 
As an anglo-canadtan I have been welcomed in 
all parts of Canada. As a franco-québécots I feel 
at home only in Québec. 


club was anglophone. Most of the workers were 
francophone. Most of the caddies were francophone. My 
first contact with franco-québécois and their language was 
to be sworn at. I could swear in French long before I could 
speak French. 

My unilingual British parents moved back and forth 
across the Ottawa River. When we lived in Hull we did 
- not have to speak French. In Hull, even the franco- 
québécois spoke English in the working world. French 
was reserved for private gatherings. 

It is only very recently that French has become the 
working language of Hull. The process of converting to 
bilingual street signs in Ottawa began only three or four 
years ago, and is by no means complete. Signs on the 
Queensway are in English only. 

Une part importante de ma vie actuelle se vit en 
francais; il s’en suit que je me surprends a penser en 
francais. Souvent, mes monologues intérieurs se 
déroulent en francais. 

It is not unnatural therefore—not artificial, forced—if I 
arrive in Toronto, or New York City, in the persona of a 
franco-québécois. When I arrive in New York City, I 
remind myself that I am in a foreign country, and I 
quickly adapt to functioning only in English. 

Par contre, l’on m/’affirme, en tant que franco- 
québécois, que le Canada n’existe pas sans moi, et que 
Toronto est une des villes de mon pays. Et bien, dans 
cette ville de mon pays, quasiment personne ne parle ma 
langue. Ma langue est absente de toute signalisation des 
rues, je suis mis au défi de “dégotter’ un restaurant ov je 
puisse commander dans ma langue et si, soudainement, je 
tombais malade, amené d’urgence a |hépital, je devrais, 
en un moment pourtant critique, me débrouiller dans 
l’autre langue du Canada. Si, par mésaventure, j'ai a 
subir un procés, aucunes des procédures me concernant 
n’auront lieu en frangais. 

In Athens or Moscow I know that I am a tourist. In 
Toronto this is a shock. As the physicist René Lévesque 


said, I certainly do not feel that Toronto is my country. 

La moindre des choses serait que je me sente chez moi a 
Ottawa. En octobre dernier attendant le train 4a 
destination de Montréal, j'ai été, en gare d’Ottawa, dans 
l’obligation de commander mon repas en anglais. La 
simple requéte, dans ma langue, d’un récépissé fut cause 
chez la caissiére d’hostilité soudaine. Comme, bien 
poliment, j’insistais de plus bel, et que la file d’attente 
s’allongeait derriére moi, en désespoir de cause, elle alla 
quérir quelqu’un susceptible d’étre au fait de l'autre 
langue officielle au Canada. Il s’avéra que la seule 
personne disponsible était le plongeur. 


What makes me sad [editor: is this light enough?| is 
that I realize that many anglo-canadians outside Québec 
are trying. Many are concerned. London-Ontario 
recognized this need in 1966 by electing a Board of 
Education that had promised to implement the teaching of 
French at the elementary school level. The school system 
of Ontario (or Saskatchewan, or British Columbia) may 
have good intentions; but it does not produce bilingual 
people. Part of the reason for this is that a second 
language seems to the children of London-Ontario to have 
no relevance, to be merely another of those insufferable 
academic hurdles like mathematics. 

The reason why this is so is in part at least the fault of 
their parents and grandparents. I shall be thought odd for 
focusing on apparently little things; but why cannot the 
street signs throughout Canada be bilingual? I have often 
asked myself while watching a football game from Regina 
or a hockey game from Toronto why in heaven’s name do 
not these cities make the basic, no-cost gesture of having 
O Canada sung in both of the national languages? If the 
Edmonton Eskimoes will not arrange to make this simple 
symbolic gesture, Alberta must be light years away from 
providing hospital services and due process to me en tant 
que franco-québécois. 

All of which brings us to that rough measure of justice 
known as equity. Can the anglo-québécois demand what 
the franco-albertans do not receive? 

I conclude with an anecdote. I am in St. John’s with two 
of my franco-québécois colleagues. They are fluently 
bilingual, but thoroughly baffled by the language of 
Newfoundland. Nor can the Newfoundlanders under- 
stand my friends when they speak English. I become the 
translator. My friends prefer Newfoundland to Ontario. 
They recognize another pays. 

My country is a place in which | feel at home. As an 
anglo-canadian | have been welcomed in all parts of 
Canada. As a franco-québécois I feel at home only in 
Québec. 


Stanley French, when he is not wearing his George 
Plimpton hat, is Dean of Graduate Studies. 
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Loyola Alumni Association 
7141 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal, Quebec H4B 1R6 


[514] 482-0320, ext. 421 


Notes on 
People 


Rod Boileau, a Loyola High 
School grad, was one of 12 men 
honoured by L’Association des 
Diplomes de |'Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes Commerciales in a celebra- 
tion held at the Queeen Elizabeth 
Hotel in December. Boileau was 
presented a parchment scroll as 
one of “Les Hommes du Mois"”—12 
men who in the past year have been 
outstanding in the business field. 
Boileau is president of Hewitt 
Equipement Ltée. 

Loyola history prof Graeme Deca- 
rie in a project too seldom 
attempted: making Canadian hist- 
ory enjoyable and meaningful. 

Decarie, along with (SGW hist- 
ory) prof Richard Wilbur, has 
contributed chapters, features and 
sidebars to Heritage of Canada, a 
Readers’ Digest / Canadian Auto- 
mobile Association history of Can- 
ada. The idea, according to Read- 
ers’ Digest, is “to present Canadian 
history in a style enjoyable to the 
general reader and presented in a 
colourfully and lavishly illustrated 
format... combined with high jour- 
nalistic standards of accuracy 
supervised by a small army of 
researchers and editors.” 

Heritage of Canada is not only a 
history of Canada but a reference to 
the many Canadian historical sites 
accessible to the tourist—thus the 
participation of the Canadian Auto- 
mobile Association in the project. 





Loyola. 


Campus 
Ministry 

It was a happier Christmas for 
many Montreal families and elderly 
people, thanks to the efforts of the 
Loyola volunteers involved in the 
Campus Ministry's 1977 Christmas 
Basket Drive. 

This year's target of 50 house- 
holds was exceeded with 40 fam- 
ilies taking in 102 children and 27 
old age pensioners receiving 
Christmas baskets. 

“We wish that you could have 
been with us on our deliveries,” 
said drive coordinator Renée Syv- 
ret, “and received the warm greet- 
ings and deep gratitude of those 
with whom we were sharing crea- 
tion. Believe us, their joy was great 
in being cared for, and the spirit of 
Christmas became most real, for 
them and for us.” 

Alumni support is encouraged for 
Campus Ministry projects and 
programs. For information, call 
Belmore House at 484-4095. 


Blood 
drive 


About 920 pints of blood were 
donated at the blood drive Wednes- 
day and Thursday. The blood drive 
is an annual event sponsored by the 
Loyola Commerce Students’ Assoc- 
iation, aided this year by CHOM-FM 
and Molson Breweries. 

According to organizer Alan 
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Kaufman, the blood drive was a 
“tremendous success” as students, 
radio and sports personalities, 
including entertainment critic 
Thomas Schnurmacher, rolled up 
their sleeves to “give the gift of 
life”. 

Kaufman was disappointed with 
the turnout from professors, saying 
he thought more would have made 
an effort to donate. 

Said Kaufman, “One thing that 
especially pleased me is the 
support from the Campus Center 
and Beaver foods. Molson’s printed 
up flyers with listed sponsors and 
supplied beer. I've been here a 
number of years, and this is the 
best.” 

Among the prizes won was an all 
expense paid weekend to Grey 
Rocks Inn located in the Lauren- 
tians. 

Over 50 students volunteered to 
help with the Drive, in addition to 
two fraternities, TKE and Theta 
Sigma. 

All advertising on CHOM-FM wsa 
made and supervised by Julie 
Brown, CHOM DJ, who together 
with other staff members appeared 
both days. 

The only complaint heard from 
the majority of donors, was the 
wait. 


—Loyola News 


The Alumni Post section is 
prepared by your Alumni Asso- 
ciation. If you have information you 
would like to have published, 
please write to the address above. 


a 


Friends of 
Concordia 


Friends of Concordia University 
in the United States will be meeting 
in New York City on March 15 this 
year. 

The ides of March meeting will be 
held Wednesday, at 11 a.m. at 68 
William Street, New York, N.Y. 

All members of the Sir George 
Williams and the Loyola Alumni 
associations who live in the United 
States or in U.S. possessions, are 
considered Friends of Concordia 
University and are welcome to 
attend the meeting. 

This is the second annual general 
meeting of the Friends of Concord- 
ia University. It’s a collection of 
businessmen set up to represent 
those in the U.S. interested in 
Concordia University. 

The organization also receives 
donations for Concordia University. 
This means that American tax 
deduction receipts can be provided 
to American donors. This was not 
previously possible. 

Should you wish to contact any 
member of the executive of the 
Friends of Concordia University, 
their addresses and telephone 
numbers follow: 


President, 
Mr. Bob Thomas, 
Assistant General Manager & Chief 
Agent, 
The Royal Bank of Canada, 
New York Agency, 
68 William Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10005, (212) 
363-6690 

Vice-President, 

Mr. Walter S. Tomenson, Jr., 
Assistant Vice-President, 
Marsh & McLennan Inc., 
1221 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, (212) 
997-7645. 

Treasurer, 

Mr. Peter J. Armstrong, 
Wood Gundy Incorporated, 
100 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10005, (212) 
334-0633. 

Secretary, 
Mr. E. Howard Radford, 
Development Officer, 
Concordia University, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, 
Montreal, P.Q. H3G 1M8, (514) 
879-2830. 





Mr. Michael E. Jalbert, 
Marketing Manager, 
J.T. Baker Chemicals Limited, 
Red School Lane, 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey 08865, 
(201) 859-2151. 

Legal Counsel 
Mr. Tom Roha, 
Williams, Myers & Quiggle, 
Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 
888 Seventeenth Street, N.W., 
Suite 900 Brawner Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20006, (202) 
333-5900. 


Letters 


Sir: 

Please accept my heartfelt thanks 
and appreciation for mentioning in 
the Concordia University Magazine 
the publication of my book Poems 
for my Mother in a French transla- 
tion. It was really very kind of you. 

| want you to know that Concord- 
ia University will always remain 
dear to me for having injected hope 
and confidence into my heart. 

With many thanks and apprec- 
iation, 

Joseph Rogel (BA ’76) 


Dear Graduate: 

After several meetings with your 
Executive of The Loyola Alumni 
Association, it has been decided to 
offer the alumni a schedule of 
proposed activities, whereby you, 
as a graduate, could participate in 
any activity of your choice. 

The purpose of this presentation 
is to stimulate members to play a 
more active role in your Alma 
Mater. 

We welcome any constructive 
criticism or complimentary remarks 
that you may wish to offer on this 
joint (Loyola and Sir George 
Williams) alumni publication. Do 
not forget that this is your 
magazine! 

We are now in the process of 
preparing “Alumni Cards” for all 
members who are interested in our 
new project. The Loyola Alumni 
Office will be pleased to relay any 
information that you may require 
concerning proposed activities. 
Yours sincerely, 

Robert J. Brodrick, M.D. 
President, 
Loyola Alumni Association 
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Quasi 
Qualifications 


Qualified alumni have the inside 
track on quasi-legal appointments 
within the university. 

Two full-time ombudsmen (or 
should we say, ombudspersons) are 
required to start work next Septem- 
ber at the commencement of the 
academic year at Concordia Uni- 
versity. 

Also to be appointed at the same 
time will be an administrator for the 
code of conduct of non-academic 
staff. 

Applicants should have a legal 
background, though there is no 
necessity for them to be lawyers as 
such. 

The positions will be advertised 
in the outside media, but it is 
understood that the alumni will be 
advantaged in that they are pre- 
sumed to have an understanding of 
the ongoing problems which the 
university as a whole faces as well 
as those problems particular to the 
two founding institutions, Sir 
George Williams University and 
Loyola College. 

The deadline for applications is 
April 1, 1978 with the expectation of 
a May 1 appointment with work 
starting in September. 

The openings come at the end of 
considerable discussion by the 
Commission on the Code of 
Conduct as to how the varying 
practices of Sir George Williams 
University and Loyola College re- 
specting standards of conduct as 
applicable to the new institution, 
might be unified into a _ single 
working system. 

Having concluded deliberations, 
the Commission on the Code of 
Conduct has devised a system 
which involves the appointments of 
permanent ombudsmen to insure 
that staff members at Concordia get 
a hearing and code administrator to 
oversee the procedures. 

It’s imperative to move quickly if 
you are interested in these posi- 
tions. They will be advertised in the 
media outside the university com- 
munity and no one needs telling 
that there are a great many qualified 
people needing full and part time 
employment these days. 

Contact Michael Sheldon, 
Rector’s Office, 879-2863. 
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Coming Events 


March 8 

Loyola Film series: 7:30 p.m.—L’Avventura 
(Antonioni, 1960) with Monica Vitti, Gabriele 
Ferzetti, Lea Massari. F.C. Smith Auditorium. 
Admission: $1. 

March 12 

CBC Concert: The third in a series of five free 
CBC concerts in the Loyola Chapel. This week: 
The Morton Master Duo (Pianos). Doors close at 
4:15 p.m. 

March 15 

Concordia Jazz Ensemble: Free concert at 8 p.m. 
in the Loyola Chapel. 

Loyola Film Series: 7 p.m.—La Notte (Antonioni, 
1961) with Marcello Mastroianni, Jeanne Moreau 
and Monica Vitti. 9 p.m.—The Aed Desert 
(Antonioni, 1962) with Monica Vitti and Richard 
Harris. F.C. Smith Auditorium. Admission: $1 
per film. 

March 17 

Art Workshop: Michael Billingsley photography 
exhibit today through April 14. 7308 Sherbrooke 
St. West. 

March 22 

Loyola Film Series: 7:30 p.m.—The Gospel 
According to St. Matthew (Pasolini, 1965). F.C. 
Smith Auditorium. Admission: $1. 

March 29 

Campus Ministry: Shola Cantorum of St. Follil- 
lans (Aachen, Germany) in the Loyola Chapel at 8 
p.m. 

Loyola Film series: 7 p.m.—Teorema (Pasolini, 
1969) with Terence Stamp, Silvano Mangano, 
Massimo Girotti and Laura Betti. 8:45 p.m.—The 
Conformist (Bertolucci, 1969) with Jean-Louis 
Trintignant, Stefania Sandrelli and Dominique 
sanda. F.C. Smith Auditorium. Admission: $1 
per film. 

March 31 

Light Entertainment Series: The Dean of 
Students Office presents Diane Sankey-Burke, 
soprano, in concert in the Loyola Chapel. 
Accompanied by Harry Hill. Free at 8 p.m. 

April 2 

Concordia Orchestra: Pops concert in the 
Gaudagni Lounge at 8:30 p.m. 

April 4 

Theatre: Concordia’s performing arts division 
presents the Bertolt Brecht / Kurt Weill musical 
Happy End tonight through April 9 at 8 p.m. in the 
Douglass Burns Clarke Theatre, Bishop and de 
Maisonneuve. Admission: $3, $1 for students 
and senior citizens. Limited number of free 
tickets for April 1, 2 and 3 previews; call the 
university Liaison Office at 879-4233 for details. 
April 5 

Concordia Jazz Ensemble: Free noon concert in 
the main lounge of the campus centre. 

Loyola Film series: 7 p.m.—La Prise du Pouvoir 
par Louis XVI (Rossellini, 1965). 8:45 p.m.—The 
Garden of the Finzi Continis (de Sica, 1972) with 
Lino Cappolichio and Dominique Sanda. F.C. 





Smith Auditorium. Admission: $1 per film. 

April 12 

Loyola Film series: 7 p.m.—The Fiancés (Olmi, 
1962). 8:30 p.m.—Death in Venice (Visconti, 
1971) with Dirk Bogarde and Silvana Mangano. 
F.C. Smith Auditorium. Admission: $1 per film. 
April 15 

Loyoia Choral Society: Free concert featuring 
Beethoven's Mass in C major. 8:30 p.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel. 

April 16 

CBC Concert: Fourth in a series of five free CBC 
concerts in the Loyola Chapel. Doors close at 
4:15 p.m. 

May 7 

CBC concert: Last in the series. The Concordia 
Trio (Sherman Friedland, Lauretta Milkman and 
Denise Lupien) in the Loyola Chapel. Doors close 
at 4:15 p.m. Free. 


freee 


Faculty Club: The Loyola Faculty Club in 
Hingston Hall is open to all alumni who wish to 
become members. Annual membership is $30. 
Athletics: The Department of Athletics has made 
500 season passes to Concordia athletic events 
available to alumni. 

Libraries: Concordia University libraries are open 
to all alumni. 

Art Workshop: The Art Workshop (7308 Sher- 
brooke St. W.) holds workshops and exhibits in 
photography, paintings and sculpture. There is a 
nominal fee for use of Workshop facilities. 
Campus Centre: The Loyola Campus Centre 
maintains an open door policy for alumni and is 
interested in setting up special alumni activities. 
Débats-Midi: Names of recognized alumni who 
could participate in this Dean of Students Office 
sponsored weekly lecture series should be 
directed to the Alumni Office. 

For further information on any of these 
activities and opportunities for alumni participa- 
tion, call your Alumni Office at 482-0320, ext. 313 
or 421. 
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Statement of Purposes and Goals 

The Lacolle Centre for Educational Innovation is 
an off-campus residential facility located forty miles 
south of Montreal near Lacolle, Quebec. 

It was developed by Loyola College in 1971, with 
the stated purpose of extending the university 
experience by replacing some of the usual 
restrictions of a classroom with an informal, shared 
community. 

This environment is designed to promote the 
development and understanding of relationships 
among people, as well as provide an opportunity to 
explore new and creative approaches to learning. 
The primary goal of the centre is to insure that its 
users will, by working collaboratively at Lacolle, 
discover ways to enhance their educational pursuits 
on the university campus. 

The Centre has four specific objectives: 
Educational: To be used as a resource for 
developing and testing innovations in higher 
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education which may enrich the quality of teaching 
and learning on the university campus. 

Individual: To provide an environment in which 
individuals can define and develop their personal 
resources in order to enhance their learning. 
Group: To emphasize the importance of the human 
relations component of learning and to encourage 
its development through interaction in an informal 
setting. 

Community and Organization: To provide a vehicle 
through which organizational and classroom groups 
may improve their ability to function effectively both 
on their own and as part of the total university 
community. 

Reservation procedures: For during the week 
activities, all year round, give 3 to 4 weeks notice: 
for week-ends activities in the spring and summer 
reserve around April 1, and for the fall the deadline 
is May 1. Contact Alumni Office, 482-0320 ext. 313 
or 421. 
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Talk about consensus! 





The Georgian said it is ‘‘excellent. . . not a whitewash’’. It sent 
investigative journalists Steve Phiziky and Nick Auf der Maur at 
gw CJAD into a flurry of editorial comment and public affairs discussion. 
Paul Rush of CBM described it as ‘‘highly professional’. The Montreal ¥% 
Star said it captures the Georgian Spirit, that it is ‘‘an elegant book. . . 
£9 more than excerpts from dry accounts of the growth of an institution. Itisa 
kaleidoscope of photographs, paintings, drawings, cartoons, newspaper §& 
§ clippings and accounts by such literary Georgians as Irving Layton, Mordecai 
Richler, Margaret Atwood and Neil Compton. . . All in all, a delightful 
account of an institution which was like no other.”’ 
And Concordia University Rector John O’Brien told members of the 
Board of Governors they should go and buy it. 

JIMINY! Student journalists, university administrators, 
jaundiced journalists, and a board of governors. Can this be the 
beginning of the New Age? 
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